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BRONZE LIBATION-CUP. 


PERIOD OF THE CHOU DYNASTY 
Eumorfopoulos Collection) 


Cc. 
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THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION 


BY W. 


B. HONEY 


II—-BRONZES, JADES AND SILVERWORK 





Plate I. AXE, 
OT only the antiquity but the enduring- 

ness of Chinese civilization must re- 

main a constant source of wonder to 

the peoples of the West. Other em- 

pires have been as vast, but have perished 
utterly, while the Chinese, either by their 
tenacious hold on a traditional wisdom and 
counsel of moderation, or merely by some inner 
vitality, have not only maintained through the 
worst times at least the framework of their 
former greatness, but have absorbed their 
conquerors and risen clear of misfortunes and 
apparent decadence again and again. It is 
customary to date back this Chinese civilization 
at least to the Shang-yin period (circa 1766- 
1122 B.C.), but the actual degree of civilization, 
in the sense of a humane culture and a lettered 
ease, enjoyed in that remote epoch, can hardly 
be estimated in the absence of anything 
approaching a literature ; the fanciful Chinese 
traditions can scarcely be accepted literally. The 
oldest dynastic histories date from no earlier 
than the first century before Christ, and it is 
fairly clear that though there was an advanced 
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CARVED JADE. Perhaps period of the Han dynasty. Width 7 in. 


culture in the ethnologist’s sense in the Joess 
region of the Yellow River at least as early as 
Neolithic times, China did not become a con- 
solidated cultural unit and empire until the rule 
of Ch‘in (221-206), who extended their original 
domain in what is modern Shensi, adjacent to 
the Yellow River, to include the lands to the 
south and west. It was the first Ch‘in emperor 
who built the Great Wall against the Huns and 
opened up trade routes to the West. It was he, 
too, who ordered a “ burning of the books,” 
doubtless with the object of destroying local 
records which might have inspired revolts by 
the feudal chiefs. But though no contemporary 
written records are available to any considerable 
extent for the Shang-yin and Chou periods, 
documents in the form of works of art can be 
convincingly cited. Jades and bronzes from 
excavated tombs testify to a high degree of 
accomplishment and esthetic sensibility. 

The Ch‘in emperor who ordered the “ burn- 
ing of the books ” also decreed with the same 
intention the destruction of all bronze vessels 
and weapons, and the consequent rarity of 
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Plate Il. BRONZE WINE VESSEL. Probably Chou period. Height 173 in. 


ancient examples is to some extent accounted 
for by this. The veneration accorded to them 
by the Chinese is largely due to the inscriptions 
they bear, and the occasional later recovery of 
buried specimens was evidently in China an 
event comparable with the recovery of Greek 
and Roman antiquities in Renaissance Italy. 
Under the Sung emperors the early bronzes 
were eagerly collected. At An-yang in Honan 
in the neighbourhood of the Shang capital, 
bronzes have been recovered from the soil in 
recent times from sites which had been drawn 
upon by the Sung collectors, before the advance 
of the Mongol invaders in the XIIIth century 
had closed to them that source of supply. 

The dating of archaic - looking Chinese 
bronzes is notoriously difficult. The passion 
for antiques in Sung times led, as might have 
been expected, to the extensive reproduction 
(honestly or otherwise) of many old spec'mens. 
But it is doubtful to what extent reproductions 
were made before that archaizing period. The 
Han and T‘ang dynasties ruled in times that 
showed enterprise and originality and great 
vital energy, and much of the metalwork and 
pottery which can be confidently ascribed to 


those periods is in no way copied from earlier 
Chinese models. For this reason it would seem 
unlikely that slavish copies were much made in 
those periods. On the other hand, it is a well- 
known character of religious art to be intensely 
and rigidly conservative. Ancient vessels and 
objects are piously preserved, and there can be 
little doubt that priesthoods, concerned to im- 
press the multitude with a venerable ancient 
rite, have often deliberately employed a simu- 
lated antiquity in vessels and appurtenances 
with this end in view. This can be observed 
even in the West to-day. Anything approaching 
a questionable modernity is shunned. Even 
styles for long accepted by the lay world are 
avoided in favour of the something which in the 
eyes of the uninformed must be good because 
it is very old, however bogus it may really be. 
The same applies to the ceremonies of the 
State, which in ancient China was identical 
with the Church. Modern styles are suspected 
of being subversive, and supposed in some 
mysterious way to undermine authority because 
they question or reject the outworn ancient 
formule. For this reason the attribution 
of ritual bronzes to the Shang-yin (circa 
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Plate III. 
States (481-221 B.C. 


BRONZE VESSEL. 


Period of the Warring 


or later. Height 14} in. 


1766-1122 B.C.) and Chou (circa 1122-221 B.C.) 
periods can be accepted only with the greatest 
caution. There are, however, a sufficient num- 
ber of unquestionably authentic specimens 
from old Chinese collections, including the 
Imperial Collection, to justify an early dating in 
many cases. Apart from excavations on sites of 
ascertainable date, the study of inscriptions 
provides almost the only evidence for dating 
the art of Shang-yin and Chou, but the well- 
known ambiguities of the Chinese language 
make this less useful than it would otherwise 
have been. But enough has been established to 
enable a provisional picture of each period to 
be sketched out, and thereafter opinions may be 
given on grounds of style alone ; and by com- 
parative study the evolution of the styles and 
their relations may be elucidated. Such esthetic 
criticism, though open to the charge of arbi- 
trariness, can be exceedingly valuable where 
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fixed data are few. As long as the provisional 
and conjectural character of such judgments is 
borne in mind their constructive value may be 
great. And in the case of Chinese art, where 
copying has been so much the rule, it is a 
useful preliminary to a final dating to classify 
objects by a general impression of their stylistic 
character, as belonging to a particular period, 
rather than on the evidence of the several 
motives making up their decoration. In the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection there are at least 
twenty bronze objects which may be regarded 
as probably of Chou date or earlier. One of the 
most famous is a yu (a wine-vessel like a bucket, 
with an overarching handle), often published, 
the purchasing of which has been described by 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos himself in the catalogue of 
his collection. It was bought at the sale of the 
W. C. Alexander Collection for a sum running 
into four figures, at a time when early Chinese 
bronzes were of little account. It is remarkable 
for the austere strength of its form and the 
restraint of its decoration, but it shows a 
measure of lightness and grace in its com- 
position which make it less characteristic of the 
archaic bronzes than the magnificent tsun, also 





Plate IV. 


BRONZE CASKET OR TOILET BOX. 


Period 


of the Han dynasty. Height 62 in. 
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a wine-vessel, here figured in Pl. II. The 
animal-forms (regarded as rams by Professor 
Yetts, but shown by Mr. Koop to be he-goats) 
are superbly stylized, and the whole thing has 
the overpowering majesty, not without a hint of 
menace, which is a dominant quality in all this 
hieratic art. One may note the absence here ot 
the barbaric encrusted reliefs seen on so many 
other of the bronzes, a panoply of ridges, hooks 
and embossments that often strongly recalls the 
art of Mexico. It is impossible not to suppose 
that this barbaric style is the earliest of all, 
though for the reasons I have given it may well 
have survived and been revived over a very 
long period. The libation cup (chiieh) shown in 
the colour plate is of a form supposed to be 
derived from the conventionalized figure of 





Plate VI. 


GILT BRONZE FIGURE. 
dynasty. Width 2} in. 


Period of the Han 


a bird’s head, the crest being represented by 
the nail-like uprights and the eye by the 
loop of the handle. It is probably of Chou 
date. Progress seems to have been in the 
direction of a greater clarity of outline. 
Certainly by the end of the Chou, in the period 
known as that of the Warring States (circa 
481-221 B.C.), a sinewy strength and clean 
movement mark the ornament of the wonderful 
bronze mirrors and the forms of the sacrificial 
wine-vessels, which are now most often of a 
severely simple profile. The great hu, or grain 
vessel, in Pl. III shows this style admirably, 
though it may possibly be as late as Han (206 
B.C.-220 A.D.). The style of the latter period 
is in general marked by an austere grace and 
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Plate V. JADE DISC (pi) symbolising the heavens. Perhaps 
Chou period. Diameter § in. 


refinement in proportions; it is strong, but 
not insensitive. The beautiful casket in Pl. IV 
shows this harmony and simplicity to perfection. 
Similar caskets to be ascribed to the Han were 
shown at Burlington House, the most beautiful 
of all being one lent by the Government of 
Corea. The Eumorfopoulos casket is further 
distinguished by painting inside the lid of a 
phoenix and scrolls which have the tense fine- 
ness so characteristic of this phase of Chinese 
art, a beauty which Mr. W. W. Winkworth has 
compared with the delicate precision and 
strength of watchsprings. The same quality is 
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Plate VII. GILT BRONZE FIGURE OF A 
Period of the Han dynasty. Width 2) in. 
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Plate VIII. JADE CARVING. Period of the Han dynasty. Height 7} in. 
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IX. BRONZE MIRROR. Period of the 


Plate T‘ang 


dynasty. Diameter § in. 
seen in the Han lacquer, textiles and inlaid 
metalwork. 

Carvings in jade, also for ritual use, were 
made as early as Chou times. The restraint of 
the generalized and often geometrical forms 
was imposed by the hardness of the material as 
much as by the purpose for which the objects 
were intended, with its rigid insistence upon 
formule. I figure here (Pls. V and I) a disc 
(pi) with an elongated severely stylized figure of 
a dragon symbolizing the heavens, and an axe 
with a dragon-handle of somewhat more 
naturalistic form, which is probably rather 
later in date. 

In the treatment of animal forms progress 
was, as usual with the advance of technique, in 
the direction of greater naturalism. By the Han 
period a considerable measure of freedom had 
been gained, and beneath the stylized forms 
one may sense the pulsation of a new sort of 
vitality. I referred to this quality in my last 
article in connection with the Han pottery 
figures. In the metal examples, which are 
mostly in gilt bronze, a greater ductility in the 
material brings a nervous delicacy, a clearness 
of profile, in many instances, as in the marvel- 
lous quadruped in Pl. VI, while occasionally a 
broader treatment and stylization like that seen 
in the pottery figures produces an effect of 
monumental calm, as in the tiny figure of a toad 


(Pl. VII), which is no less sensitive in the treat- 
ment of its simplified planes. Equally austere 
in form and supercharged with feeling is the 
jade carving of the head and neck of a horse 
(Pl. VIII), now the property of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; this is a virtually unique 
piece of the very highest order of beauty. 


The original metalwork of the T‘ang dynasty 
(618-906 A.D.) is to a large extent free from the 
archaism and rigid restraint of the earlier 
periods. It was free in the sense that technical 
mastery was such that no tour de force of repre- 
sentation was beyond the craftsman’s powers. 
The danger of such facility lies, of course, in 
the temptation to trivial or “ baroque ” orna- 
ment and excess. The Eumorfopoulos Col- 
lection includes literally hundreds of pieces of 
T‘ang jewellery and silver and small bronze 
objects, very few of which lapse into these 
faults. Some of the mirrors, indeed, show an 





Plate X. SILVER CUP with engraved decoration. 


of the T‘ang dynasty. Height 2} in. 


Period 
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overcrowded, ill-digested profusion, a sort of 
vulgar abundance or fecundity of invention, but 
even so are seldom of indifferent workmanship. 
In the best mirrors, such as that in Pl. IX, 
there is an immense vitality, ordered and 
rhythmical. This mirror is of a type supposed 
to have been influenced by the art of Sassanian 
Persia (223-641 A.D.) ; but it is entirely Chinese 
in its rendering of plant and animal forms. The 
silver-gilt cup shown in Pl. X has the same 
beauty of “ wrong ”’ proportions as the pottery 
vessels of the period, but its finer substance has 
justified a more highly wrought type of decora- 
tion. Here it is of the greatest delicacy, but not 
trivial or overloaded. Such engraving in a mere 
flat pattern is a model use of the medium, in 
which great dexterity commonly brings a 
temptation to adopt a pictorial style. The 
collection includes several of these stem-cups in 
silver, all of them little masterpieces. The tur- 
bulent energy which is equally characteristic of 
T‘ang art could not be better illustrated than by 
the tiny figure of a lion figured in Pl. XI. It is 


Plate XI. 


GILT BRONZE FIGURE OF A LION. 


admirable not merely as a “ life-like ”’ rendering 
of a ferocious beast, but as a composition of 
energetic curves, rhythmically and tensely com- 
posed round the sturdy column of the left 
foreleg, it has value as a piece of abstract 
art. 

Much of the later Chinese work in metal, 
ivory and jade is of very great interest, though 
the force and directness of the earlier specimens 
is too often lacking. The Collection, however, 
includes none of the over-elaborate trivialities 
carved in jade during the XVIIIth and XIXth 
centuries, so often thought to be the charac- 
teristic Chinese work in this noble material. 
Under the Sung emperors much fine crafts- 
manship was lavished on bronzes inlaid with 
gold and silver in forms which were evidently 
suggested by the archaic vessels, as well as by 
those of the Han dynasty, when this form of 
decoration was finely practised. Contemporary 
with Sung and especially noteworthy are the 
long Corean spoons, which are surely the most 
beautiful spoons ever made. 





Period of the T‘ang dynasty. 


Height 3} in. 
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BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


Photo: 


ROM the crowded station at Burgos, 

illumined by the uncertain glare of the 

gas lamps, we stepped into the purple 

grape-bloom of the Castillian night and 
walked across a bridge and along the Espolon 
to the famous Arco de Santa Maria beyond 
which stood out in clear relief against that 
starry sky the two spear-like towers of the 
marvellous cathedral. 

We were hungry after the long journey from 
Vallodolid in a slow train and prevailed upon a 
passing chico to lead us to an eating tavern 
where we supped off a tasty tortilla, wholemeal 
bread and fresh Burgos cheese, with a carafe 
each of vino corriente, a full red claret, for the 
equivalent of a shilling each. 

Two hours later my companion was on his 
way back to England in the midnight rapido 
for Irun, while I was sleeping the sleep of the 
just and exhausted in my small room in the 
higher regions of the Hotel Avila... . 


THE ESCALEA DORADA. 
Hauser & Menet 


By DieGo bE SitvA. XVIth Century 


Burgos cathedral, from the first glimpse 
I gained of it in the hard morning sunlight, 
made me think of a gigantic praying mantis ! 
Those high, tapering towers, whose delicate 
** lace-work ” carving in the white, marble-like 
limestone of Ontoria lends to them a fascinating 
if false aspect of fragility, soar in some purpose- 
ful agony of aspiration towards the blue dome 
of the sky, and the stone points of the spires are 
like the tips of giants’ swords seeking to prize 
open heaven itself. The hard, grey mass of 
curled and writhing stone, the great arches, 
forks and buttresses, that rise above the sur- 
rounding city of granite homes and buildings, 
like some plastic expression of man’s blind and 
tortuous approach to the divinity that he 
apprehends but does not see, is the inert body 
of the “‘ mantis” clinging to a safe and a familiar 
soil. The towers are the “eyes” of the 
Catholic soul, turned away from the mutable 
world, searching ever after the immutable God. 
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BURGOS CATHEDRAL. THE “CRUCERO.” 
By JUAN DE VALLEGO, XVIth Century 
Photo : Hauser & Menet. 


I passed through the portals of stone saints 
and bishops of XIIIth century Burgos (Bishop 
Maurice, the Englishman, a co-founder with 
Fernando el Santo of the cathedral, among 
them), and felt like a fly on the wall as the 
heavy door swung back behind me and I found 
myself gazing into an enormous nave ; for the 
strongest impression of which the visitor 
becomes conscious upon entering Burgos 
cathedral is of its lightness and spaciousness. 
There is none of the heavy, brooding earnestness 
here of Amiens or Rouen—and the Cluniac 
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fathers under whose direction the superb 
structure rose in the XIIIth and XIVth cen- 
turies have informed each slender column and 
arch, and each wide window, with something 
of their own buoyancy of faith and outlook. 


As is the custom in Spanish cathedrals the 
coro is in the middle of the nave; but the 
exterior held nothing of interest for me except 
two pictures which bore the tonal qualities of a 
Zurbaran and a del Sarto, and the much- 
restored altar-pieces of Fray Juan Rizi, whose 
best work is in San Millan de la Cogolla. The 
stalls, however, by that great Spanish craftsman 
Philip Vigarni, in which Gautier discovered 
in May, 1840, an “inexhaustible vein of 
inspiration,” are, with those of Pedro de Mena 
in Malaga, among the finest wood-carvings in 
the peninsula. I certainly discovered in one of 
them an “ inexhaustible vein of inspiration,” 
for on glancing behind the turned-up seat of a 
stall on which had been carved the figure of a 
man “playing” a bull with his cloak—the 
forerunner, obviously, of the bullfight—I found 
a nest of fifty paper cardinals’ hats in the making 
of which no doubt some bored acolyte had 
passed the time while the canons were chanting 
matins. 


A huge group of German and French tourists 
presently arrived in the coro, after gazing, as 
I had, in rapt ignorance at the faded banner 
of Fernando el Santo which hangs high above 
the centre of the nave beneath which rest the 
ashes of the redoubtable Rodrigo Diaz de 
Vivar, the Cid, and of his spouse Xemina. 
So I escaped to the cloisters where imme- 
diately the sword-like glance met mine of an 
archdeacon who was indulging in a smoke and 
a quiet walk after the austerities of High Mass. 
The statues and tombs in the noble XIVth 
century cloisters detained me only a short time, 
for I was anxious to see in the hall of Juan 
Cuchiller, the “ head cook of Henry III,” one 
of the most singularly historic objects to be seen 
in the city—the original Cofre del Cid which 
Gautier has described as the “ oldest piece 
of luggage in the world” (Tutankhamen’s 
tomb had not then been discovered). This 
mouldering and iron-clamped travelling chest 
of the great Campeador was once filled, so the 
legend goes, with sand and stones and carried 
to a Jewish moneylender in Burgos who there- 
upon advanced the required sum to the needy 
captain—who had affirmed that it contained 
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gold and precious stones with—the stipulated 
agreement not to open the chest until the sum 
borrowed had been repaid, which in due time 
it was. Judging from the size of it the coffer 
must have weighed a good many hundred- 
weight when filled with such a cargo, and I 
could not help feeling that it is a pity money- 
lenders are a little less accommodating to-day. 
I had first become aware of the existence of this 
historic object by finding a model in a curio 
shop in the Street of the Knight of Grace in 
Madrid, where both Borrow and Gautier 
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the other being in Valencia cathedral. Here, 
beneath alabaster tombs of the most exquisite 
workmanship, repose the ashes of Pedro 
Hernandez de Velasco, Conde de Haro, and 
his wife Dona Mencia de Mendoza, the Condes- 
tables of Castile during the reign of the Catholic 
Sovereigns, in whose palace, the Casa de 
Cordon, Columbus was received by Ferdinand 
and Isabella upon his second return from the 
New World. The magnificent figure of the 
Viceroy of Castile in full, ceremonial battle 
array is superbly modelled and attracts the 





BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 
DE CASTILLA. 
Photo : 
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lodged when in the capital of Phillip II, and 
had thereupon decided that sometime I would 
seek it out. 

After admiring from the opposite door the 
fine, gilt, Renaissance staircase, which descends 
to the nave of the Cathedral from the Puerta 
de la Pellejeria, and the magnificent Octagon 
in the Plateresque style, supported by sub- 
stantial and richly decorated piers, bearing the 
arms of Chazles V and the city of Burgos, 
which rises in all its sublimity above the centre 
of the nave, I passed on to explore the large 
and elaborate Capilla Condestable, the better 
of the two finest Renaissance chapels in Spain, 
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FROM THE TOMB OF 
By FILIPE DE BoRGONA, XVIth Century 


Hauser & Menet 
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THE CONDESTABLES 


touch of your hand like a magnet. On the 
adjacent tomb of the Vicereine the robe, gloves, 
shoes and features of Dona Mencia are rendered 
with the most faithful delicacy. These are 
majestic memorials to democratic death which 
swallows up princes, poets and peasants with 
indiscriminate impunity. On one of the stone 
corbels of this chapel, which has a high vaulting 
of very elaborate tracery, I found a small 
coloured sculpture of St. Jerome of the most 
vivid and delicate workmanship. 

I wanted to see something of the town 
before lunch, and so I tore myself away from 
the variety of marvels in the tesoro and walked 
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BURGOS, THE 
PADILLA, 
Photo: the late Mr. Arthur Byne 
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DON ALONSO DE 
FROM THE TOMB 


through the Plaza del Prim with its comic 
statue of Charles III to the Casa de Cordon, 
the palace of the Condestables, which still 
preserves its noble Castillian fagade intact and 
the massive stone “ girdle” of the Franciscan 
order from which it derives its name. Burgos 
seemed a bright, clean city in the pale northern 
sunlight that streamed down upon it from a 
thin curtain of white cloud, and I was interested 
to observe a marked difference in the caste of 
features of the Burgaleses as compared to the 
Madrilenes with whom I was more familiar, a 
distinction that was to become more and more 
pronounced as I wandered on through Vizcaya, 
Guipuzcoa, Alava and Galicia. 

However, during that hour before lunch I 
was not in the best mood to appreciate to the 
full the qualities either of the city or the people 
for a headache, and the sensation of nerve 
“‘ tautness ” that always attacks me after a bout 
of sightseeing, suddenly descended upon me. 
I rested on the low parapet of the Espolon, the 
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favourite promenade of the good Burgos people, 
and gazed down at the historic River Arlanzon, 
which is three-quarters mud and grass banks, 
with the narrow stream dragging itself pleas- 
antly along beneath the opposite bank. Then 
I turned to look at the Casa de Cordon, trying 
to visualise the pomp and pageantry of proud 
Castile of which it had been the scene in past 
centuries. But as neither of these diversions 
had any effect I swallowed a vermouth at a 
neighbouring bar and strolled back to the hotel 
for almuerzo. 


The journey to the Cartuja of Miraflores in 
the afternoon, through an endless avenue of 
plane trees and soaring poplars, filled me with 
a sense of peace and quiet confidence to which 
I had for some time been a stranger. The gates 
of the renowned Monastery, founded five 
hundred years ago by Juan II of Castile, the 
father of Isabella, who rests there with his 
Queen, Isabella of Portugal, were wide open, 
and in the church a small, bearded brother 
in the white Carthusian habit that seemed to 
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Photo : Hauser & Menet 
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BURGOS CATHEDRAL, VIEW OF THE CENTRAL NAVE 
Photo: Hauser & Menet 
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XVth CENTURY RETABLE IN THE CHURCH SAN 


Photo: 


Hauser & Menet. 
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By 





SIMON of Cologne. 
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BURGOS CATHEDRAL, THE DOOR OF THE 
SACRISTRA DEL CONDESTABLE 
Photo: Hauser & Menet 


lend him the carriage of a prince, was smilingly 
describing to a group of French tourists the 
amazing beauties of the royal tombs that lie, 
like some superb art offering, at the foot of 
the high altar, and the magnificent retablo by Gil 
de Siloe and Simon de Bueras on which may 
still be seen some of the first gold brought 
back by Columbus from the Americas. The 
monument designed by Gil de Siloe to the 
order of Isabella la Cat6lica as the tomb and 
memorial of her parents is generally considered 
the finest monument of its kind in Spain ; it is 
certainly a dream of beauty and dazzling white- 
ness, and one is all the more enraged with the 
French, therefore, for having damaged many of 
the small exterior figures during the Peninsula 
War. On the wall near the tombs hangs a small 
and charming portrait of Isabella as a girl of 
sixteen in which can be discerned that nobility, 
sweetness and strength of character that have 
made her the royal paragon of Spanish history. 

A black-clad priest took leave of the little 
brother, who kissed his fingers with a radiant 
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humility that suddenly touched my heart as 
though the sun had shone upon it, and I was 
left alone in the cold, white and silent portico 
until a message arrived that the Prior, who is 
an Englishman, would permit me to visit the 
cloisters ‘‘ en un momento, sefior.” .. . 

I sat near a window from where I could 
see a small, secluded garden in which roses 
grew and birds sang in the gathering twilight, 
while a tall grandfather clock ticked out its 
slow, measured beats across a bare but speckless 
wooden floor. Here was peace !—here, surely, 
was to be tasted, if anywhere in our distracting 
and distracted modern world, that deep, soul- 
filled peace that passeth understanding. This 
cloister was invulnerable to the world ; nothing 
of the mundane doubts, struggles and torments 
of mankind could break into such a holy, 
sempiternal calm ! 

I was aroused from the harmony which had 
taken possession of my spirit by the sound of 
slow, heavy footfalls on bare, wooden stairs : 
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and then a tall grey-haired figure robed in 
pure white shook my hand and greeted me in 
a rich and rounded English that seemed, 
however, to break with difficulty from the 
thin, ascetic lips, as though the mind that 
formed it had to seek far back for the appro- 
priate sounds. “I left Suffolk with my parents 
when I was very young, and I have been more 
than fifty years in the Carthusian Order and 
all of that time, with the exception of one year 
at the Charterhouse in Sussex, I have passed 
in Italy or Spain or at Grenoble ; so I do not 
remember either the England or the English of 
my childhood very well.” 

I seemed to be in the presence of some king ; 
the tall, spare figure, purified and ennobled 
by the austerities of the Carthusian rule, sat 
quite still on a wooden stool, his sea-clear blue 
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eyes gazing upon me from beneath a high, 
wrinkled forehead with a pleasant, uncom- 
promising directness, his long white hands, 
creased and pointed in Dureresque symbolism, 
folded on his knees in quiet ease. . . . 

The sky above Burgos was blood-red as my 
host accompanied me through the white and 
silent cloisters. The soft snap of twigs breaking 
sounded from a tiny garden through which he 
led me, and a white figure rose from behind a 
bush and bowed his head. Before the outer 
gate the marble statue of St. Bruno, which 
Phillip IV thought so lifelike, dominated the 
crowded flower-beds, and the soft, musical 
benediction of fountain water fell rhythmically 
into the still pool of evening. From the quiet 
cordiality of that tall saint I stepped out into 
the world’s crimson sunset. 


MIRAFLORES: DETAILED VIEW OF THE TOMBS OF JOHN II. 


OF CASTILLE AND HIS QUEEN, ISABELLA OF PORTUGAL 
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THE COLLECTION OF OLD AMERICAN SILVER 
OF MR. EDSEL B. FORD OF DETROIT 
PART I 


BY 


R. EDSEL FORD laid 
the foundation of his 
choice and instructive 
collection of old 

American silver by the purchase 
of the collection of Mr. George S. 
Palmerz, one of the first collectors 
in this field. The present writer 
was privileged to examine Mr. 
Ford’s silver a few years ago. 
Some of the more conspicuous 
silversmiths of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia are represented 
by notable specimens. One of 
the first pieces in date is a very 
rare caster of cylindrical form, 
with conventional decoration, 
dating from about 1700 (Fig. I), 
by Gerret Onclebagh, admitted 
a freeman of New York in 1698, 
and a skilled craftsman of Dutch - 
antecedents, whose _ surviving 
handiwork includes a pair of 
beakers of historical interest in 
the Reformed Dutch Church at 
Flatbush, Long Island, wrought 
about 1697, and appropriately engraved with 
figures of Faith, Hope and Charity. One more 
important piece by him is a tankard, in the 
Clearwater Collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, engraved with the Shelley 
arms and associated by tradition with Giles 
Shelley, a noted merchant and master mariner 
of that city. The promising career of Gerret 
Onclebagh was blighted by his conviction in 
1713 for “‘ coining the current money ” of the 
Province of New York and by his consequent 
removal from membership of the governing 
body of the city. An example of his skill in 
coining money would be an invaluable addition 
to a collection of American silver. 

A piece from another New York workshop 
is a plain mug (Fig. II), by Bartholomew 
Schaats, the elder (1670-1758), a skilful crafts- 
man, also of Dutch forbears, as were most of 





Fig. I. 
CASTER, by GERRET ONCLEBAGH, 
New York, circa1700. Height §} in. 
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the early silversmiths of a city 
first permanently settled by 
Dutchmen. The little band of 
cut acanthus leaves, applied above 
the base, is a characteristic orna- 
ment of many tankards and 
beakers by New York silver- 
smiths which was rarely practised 
in New England. By Schaats is 
a plain salver on foot, such as was 
common in England in the second 
half of the XVIIth century and 
until superseded in favour by the 
square, octagonal and other 
salvers on short feet in the reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I. 
A charming feature of some New 
York tankards is the large double 
monogram as engraved in the 
centre of this salver (Figs. XX VI 
and XXVII). 

Rarer than the mug is a 
delightful teapot by Jacob Ten 
Eyck, whose name at once pro- 
claims the Dutch origin of his 
family (Fig. III). The son of 
Koenraet Ten Eyck, silversmith, of New York 
and Albany, he is said to have been apprenticed 
in 1719, not to his father but to Charles Le 
Roux, mentioned later as the maker of some 
candlesticks. Although the general form is 
traceable to an English model of Queen Anne’s 
time, with faceted spout and bird’s head lip, the 
mouldings and other little differences are 
inventions of New York silversmiths of the 
second quarter of the XVIIIth century. Here 
it was made by such prominent craftsmen as 
Adrian Bancker, John Brevoort, Charles and 
John Le Roux, Simeon Soumaine, and others, 
all bearers of names of Dutch or French origin. 
Some of the finest teapots of this form are in the 
unmatched collection of old American silver, 
the princely gift of Mr. Francis P. Garvan to 
his alma mater, Yale University, now being 
catalogued by the present writer and henceforth 
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Fig. Il. MUG, by BARTHOLOMEW SCHATTS (1670-1758), New 


York. Height 3} in. 


to be known as the Mabel Brady Garvan 
Collection in honour of his wife. 


Later and different in shape is another and 
more common pattern in teapots, copied from 
an English design, by Benjamin Burt (1728- 
1803), of Boston. It is plain except for some 
chased ornament on the shoulder (Fig. IV). 


A. group of seven selected tankards may now 
be considered, four by New York silversmiths, 
one by a Boston man of eminence in his craft, 
and two by Philadelphia craftsmen. Here the 
fact may be mentioned that American tankards 
follow English forms, though different in some 
details. ‘The first has a plain tapering body, a 
flat-topped cover, and a corkscrew thumbpiece 
(a favourite thumbpiece of New York 
silversmiths). Applied to the back of the 
handle is another popular fancy, namely, the 
cast cherub’s head and fruit ; while on the end 
of the handle is a cast cherub’s head, a common 
device on Boston tankards. Yet another 
favourite feature of New York silversmiths 
was the insertion of medals and coins into the 
covers in the German fashion. In this tankard 
is a medal of the Emperor Ferdinand II, 
dated 1624. The original weight is marked : 
39} oz. The maker was Simeon Soumaine, 
who was baptized in the French Protestant 
Church in Threadneedle Street in London 
in 1685, settled in New York in or shortly 
before 1719, and died there about 1750 
(Fig. V). 
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In the next tankard the plain tapering body, 
the flat-topped cover and the corkscrew thumb- 
piece remain ; the difference is in the graduated 
beading on the handle, in the cast ornament on 
the handle-end, and in the engraved double 
monogram within a circle of foliage on the 
cover, which is reproduced here (Fig. VI). It 
was made in the workshop of Peter Van Dyck 
(1684-1750), one of the best of the New York 
silversmiths. The fourth tankard is somewhat 
different, having a domed cover and a scrolled 
thumbpiece. Engraved on the handle are the 


initials — r of the first owners, husband 
and wife, and marked on the bottom is the 
original weight, 29 oz. 18 dwt. The maker was 
John Le Roux, admitted freeman of New York 
in 1723, who subsequently settled in Albany 
(Fig. VII). The only Boston tankard to be 
illustrated is from the hands of Edward Winslow 
(1669-1753), the maker of a rare sweetmeat box 
described later. It is an excellent specimen 
of the taste prevailing in tankards in that 
prosperous centre of the silversmiths’ craft in 
New England ; it differs in little details from 
the New York tankards, especially in the 
thumbpiece fashioned of a human face between 
two dolphins, a feature not uncommon in 
Boston tankards. A little English touch may 
be observed in the “ cut card ” work to which 
the lower part of the handle is affixed and in 
the arrangement of the initials of husband and 
wife on the shoulder of the handle (Fig. VIII). 
Two good specimens of Philadelphia tankards 
are illustrated here. The first, a large one, 
follows a favourite shape and came from the 





Fig. V. TANKARD, by SIMEON SOUMAINE (1685-circa 1750), 


New York. Height 7} in. 
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Benjamin Burt, maker of this teapot, 
made many important silver vessels for 
New England Churches during his long 
life of seventy-five years. One historic 
vessel is an aims dish in Medford Church, 
bought from a legacy of the distinguished 
Massachusetts loyalist, Colonel Isaac 
Royall, who died in exile in England in 
1781. Silversmithing ran in the Burt 
family, for his father and two brothers were 
silversmiths. 





Fig. lV. TEAPOT, by BENJAMIN BurT (1728-1803), Boston. Height 7 in. 


One of the rarest things by the maker 
of this teapot, Jacob Ten Eyck, is a 
trencher salt with embossed gadrooned 
edges, evidently inspired by English salts 
first seen in the reign of William III. Two 
specimens are known in the American 
collections of Mr. H. F. du Pont and Mrs. 
William Bayard Van Rensselaer. One is 
illustrated on Plate LX in Miss C. Louise 
Avery’s excellent little book on Early 
American Silver. By Ten Eyck is also a 
good specimen of a mug in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 





Fig. III. TEAPOT, by Jacos TEN Eyck, New York, circa 1730. Height 7 in. 
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Fig. VI. DETAIL FROM TANKARD, by PETER VAN Dyck 
1684-1750) 


workshop of that worthy man, John David 
(1736-1798), who at first worked in New York, 
but found greater scope for his energy in later 
life at Philadelphia. The Goddard arms 
engraved upon it are a more recent addition 
(Fig. IX). A purely English and common 
form may be seen in the second Philadelphia 
tankard, where the thumbpiece is formed of 
two upright scrolls crowned by a shell, a 
New York conceit. A contemporary inscrip- 
tion is engraved on the bottom: !™M 
IEM 

In front is an engraved “‘ Chippendale ”’ frame 
intended for arms but containing initials, and 
underneath is the original weight, 38 oz. 
13 dwt. 12 grs. (Fig. X). The mark is that of 
Richard Humphreys (1750-1832), who, except 
for one year of his long life, practised his craft 
with well-deserved success at Philadelphia. 
The eighth tankard was wrought in New York 
by Daniel Christian Fueter, who after an 
adventurous career in his native Switzerland 
sought refuge as a political refugee in London, 
and in 1751 became a member of the Moravian 
Church in Fetter Lane. Two years later he 
registered his mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall, giving 
as his address “‘ next door to the ‘ Man in the 
Moon’ in King’s Road, Chelsea.””’ Whether 
he was dissatisfied with his prospects as a 
goldsmith in London or whether, as is more 
probable, there were greater inducements in 
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New York no explanation can be adduced. 
But whatever the reasons may have been he 
had settled in America about 1756 and soon 
became prominent. The tankard in question 
follows the conventional in the plain tapering 
body, high moulded cover with a flat top, and 
in the scrolled thumbpiece. The outstanding 
feature is the double monogram of C P M, 
delicately engraved on the cover within chased 
rococo scrolls (Fig. XI). Unfortunately, a 
spout has been added to it, probably during 
the ferment of the Temperance movement 
in 1825, when many precious tankards (with 
other drinking vessels) were destroyed, or 
mutilated by the addition of spouts, a reminder 
that in early Colonial times no marriage was 
celebrated, christening consecrated, or funeral 
rite performed, without a generous consumption 
of liquor. The worthy Fueter was not only a 
skilful silversmith but also a medallist, having 
been entrusted with the striking of silver 
medals for presentation to loyal Indian chiefs 
for services in the Seven Years’ War in North 
America. An unusual silver jug by him is 
described and illustrated later. 


Silver candlesticks are rarities in America. 
Mr. Ford is fortunate, therefore, in the 
possession of a plain cast pair of octagonal 
form, evidently copied from a shape popular 
in England in the reign of George I. Some 
contemporary initials, S S, anda crest : a female 





TOP OF COVER OF TANKARD, by DANIEL 
CHRISTIAN FUETER, New York, circa 1760 


Fig. XI. 
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Fig. XIV. PAIR OF CIRCULAR SALTS, by SAMUEL MINOTT (1732-1803), of Boston. Depth 2} in. 





Fig. XIII. PAIR OF SMALL OCTAGONAL SALTS, by JosepH RICHARDSON?(1711-84),‘Philadelphia. Width 2] in. 





Fig. XII. PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS, by CHarves LE Roux (1689-1745), New York. Height 6} in. 
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Fig. VII. TANKARD, by Joun Le Roux, of New York and Fig. VIII. TANKARD, by Epwarp WINsLOw (1669-1753), 
Albany, circa 1730. Height 62 in. Boston 





Fig. IX. TANKARD, by JoHN Davip (1736-98), Philadelphia. Fig. X. TANKARD, by RIcHARD HUMPHREYS (1750-1832). 
Height 72 in, Height 8} in, 
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figure holding an anchor in the right hand 
and a human mask in the left, are engraved 
upon them (Fig. XII). They are stamped 
four times with the mark of the maker, Charles 
Le Roux (1689-1745), the official goldsmith 
to the City of New York for the gold and silver 
boxes given with the freedom of the city to 
distinguished men for public, military and 
other services. He was also an engraver of 
merit. Possibly he was of the family of Peter 
Le Roux (born about 1654), goldsmith, of the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London. 
These candlesticks are similar to a pair, some- 
what later in date, in the Minneapolis Institute 
of Art, wrought in New York by George 
Ridout, another London goldsmith who sought 
fortune in the New World about 1745. 

Of the same popular octagonal shape are 
a pair of plain salts by Joseph Richardson 
(1711-1784), of Philadelphia (Fig. XIII). 
Illustrated also are a pair of plain circular 
salts on three feet, by Samuel Minott (1732- 
1803), of Boston (Fig. XIV). Another octagonal 
piece is a rare caster by Arnold Collins (died 
1735), of Newport, Rhode Island, little of 
whose work is in existence. The caster bears 
the initials of Daniel Updike of that town and 


Attorney-General of the Colony, and of his wife, 
Anstis, who were married in 1720 (Fig. XV). 

The name of Arnold Collins is cherished in 
Newport history as the maker of the official seal, 
the Anchor and Hope, for the Colony of Rhode 
Island in the year of his marriage, 1690. One 
of his few pieces of silversmithing is a beaker 
bequeathed in 1711 by Joseph Church to the 
United Congregational Church in Little 
Compton, Rhode Island. Newport, as a pros- 
perous seaport, had severalotherskilful craftsmen 
successfully employed in the first half of the 
XVIIIth century. One of these was Daniel 
Russell, the maker of a beaker in the above 
church, illustrated with the Collins beaker in 
E. Alfred Jones’s book on the silver of American 
churches. But greater than all in productive- 
ness was Samuel Vernon (1683-1737), many of 
whose works are still preserved. One piece of 
some historic interest is a beaker in the First 
Congregational Church at Groton, Connecticut, 
the gift of Sir John Davie, born and married in 
America, and educated at Harvard College, 
who, upon succeeding as fifth baronet in 1707, 
decided to sell his American property and to 
settle upon the ancestral estate in Devonshire, 
where he died in 1727. 





Fig. XV. 


OCTAGONAL CASTER, by ARNOLD COLLINS, 
Newport, R.I., circa 1720. 
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VAN GOGH 


By A. S. Hartrick 


UESTIONS of economies—in the strict sense 

of the word apart—two problems loom largest 

on the horizon of the present day artist, namely, 

“* What shall I do?” and “ How shall I do it?” 

“Where can I find my ‘subject’ or my stimulus, 
and in what manner shall I execute it?” Thirty and 
more years ago he asked comprehensively : Where can 
I find inspiration? For artists are so constituted that 
even when they are not, as once they were, trained 
through apprenticeship, they must lean towards or, as 
it were, away from some other artist or group of artists. 
Practically most sculptors and painters are engaged in 
the practice of concrete argument, and for this purpose 
fortify themselves with tonics from many sources. Thus, 
over a period of several centuries, their Hippocrene has 
been sought in Rome, in Greece, in Florence, in Venice, 
in the low countries, in Paris, in Spain. . . . In the last 
decades the South Sea Islands have been ransacked for 
“* inspiration ’—not to mention the stimulants imported 
from China and Japan, Mexico and the Congo. Just 
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now, however, still more curious searches are being made, 
searches like borings for oil. The conscious piercing 
the protective subsoil bores into the subconscious and 
“‘ gushers ” spring forth into daylight with much noise 
and the ooze of miasmatic unpleasantness. 

This, I think, is not an irrelevant summary of the 
phenomena of art production, which latter has for many 
centuries lost its monastic calm, its spiritual security. 

Every now and again, however, one comes across a 
cloistered temperament, cloistered like the mediaeval 
craftsman whose religion was I know not whether to say 
profanely sacred or sacredly profane, because he lived 
entire in his times. Such a craftsman is our own A. S. 
Hartrick. He is a quiet, retiring man, of whom the 
outside world knows little, since he is not a Royal 
Academician, does not move in “ Society,” does not 
live in Chelsea or Bloomsbury, does not wear strange 
clothes or do odd things, though he knew two of the 
tortured spirits, Gauguin and Van Gogh, then both 
still unhonoured and unsung, fersonally in France. 
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THE MAGPIE 
By A. S. Hartrick, R.W.S. 


However, ke shook the dust of Paris off his feet—when 
Picasso, the reputed leader of everything that is most 
modern in art, still wore his infant’s bib in Spain-—and 
returned to England and himself. 

Hartrick’s art is so apparently commonplace and 
orthodox that one has to discover its stirling individual 
worth for one’s self. In the course of many years of 
professional spectatorship I must have passed by 
Hartrick’s name and works I know not how many times 
without noticing it, because biased, I confess, by the 
great panjandrums, I was unconsciously seeing with my 
ears. Hartrick is, or was, a member of well-known 
societies, the old International, the New English, the 
Royal Water-Colour Society and the Senefelder Club. 
One, therefore, saw and sees his work not infrequently, 
yet it is never conspicuous. Hartrick has never followed 
a slogan, nor has he ever, so far as I know, produced 
anything pretty. He is, and has been, for better or for 
worse, his unselfconscious self. Unselfconscious, it 
should be noted, to distinguish him from the self- 
conscious variety we sce and hear so much of to-day. 

Of Scottish origin, and on that account a “ wee bit ” 
dour in his art, he learnt drawing under the solemn 
Legros in London and painting in Paris when Bastian 
Lepage was the rage. As a result he can draw—he was 
much employed as an illustrator twenty or thirty years 
ago; he can paint—his services as a teacher have been 
much sought after; but his forte as an artist lics in my 
opinion not in the making of oil paintings. His strength 
shows itself at its best in regions where the modern 
artists are generally the weakest. 

When Hartrick was young—hc is now in the seventies 

good painting consisted in imitating the effects of nature, 
nature as she is without zsthetical powder and lipstick ; 
zstheticism manifested itself in the substitution of 
literature for nature. The Royal Academy then 
flourished on a sentimental mixture of nature with 
literary sentiment, and even a pigstye could be made 
respectable provided a prodigal son was somewhere in 
the near offing. 

Hartrick’s art was categorically not different; with 
him subject has always been the inspiration, but with one 
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tremendous distinction. With the perfect innocence 
of a child he has consistently drawn or painted, not what 
the public wanted to see, but what he had seen, what 
he had felt, what he considered worthy of a “‘ memorial,” 
be it never so modest or insignificant in the eyes of the 
public or, for that matter, the critics. 


It will suffice if I enumerate just a few of the titles 
he has given to his paintings and lithographs: “A 
Shepherd calling his Sheep in Rain,” “ The Wassail 
Bowl in a Cotswold Inn,” “‘ The Pub,” “‘ God’s Acre,” 
“Doles at Dunstable,” “‘ The Breast Plough.” There 
is in all these works of his not only a general Englishness, 
or I had better say “ Britishness,” an interest in country 
folk and country life, but also a curious particularity 
which one might describe as documentary evidence of 
given moments, set down without flourishes of the pencil, 
or esthetical furbishing. The reader may compare here 
the reproduction in this article, called ‘“‘ The Magpie,” 
zsthetically most satisfying in its almost Japanese sense 
of “ decoration,” but obviously born of a momentary 
glimpse. Or his splendid portrait of Van Gogh—in 
coloured inks—also reproduced here. It bears the 
title, ““ A memory of Vincent van Gogh looking over his 
shoulder and hissing through his teeth ‘ bleu orange.’ ” 
Two men and the moment between them, recording at 
least a glimpse of two “ full-length” characters. Yet 
again a water-colour drawing : “ In the Potteries,” two 
provincials at the grave of a victim of lead-poisoning— 
one of many. How much there is to think about in this 
tragic thing with horrors half humorously concealed in 
the respectability of provincial mourning! “ The 
Penitent’s Bench,” the subject of the full-page illustration 
is an inviting peg upon which to hang the tawdiest of 
sentimental cloaks; but he who condemns this work 
of Hartrick’s after having given it time for a little contem- 
plation has judged himself. 


For the past two generations at least it has been the 
fashion to think that the divorce between art and life— 
every-day life I mean—has been made absolute; to 
think that the brush counts more than the mind behind 
it. Hartrick’s simple art should help to strengthen us 
in the truth that it is the man, the whole man, who gives 
value to his art. 





IN THE POTTERIES 
By A. S. HartTrRICK, R.W.S. 
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EXHIBITION OF GOTHIC ART IN EUROPE 


(c. 1200—c. 1500) 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB 


RASMUS and 

Mrs. Millamant 

would have little 

in common save 
one thing. They both 
identified the “‘ Gothic”’ 
with barbarism. Eras- 
mus inveighed against 
the schoolmen in those 
terms ; Mrs. Millamant 
thus described the 
brawlings of a country 
bumpkin. Yet surcly 
an elegance, almost a 
** chic,” is to be seen in 
the smaller works of 
European art from about 
1200 to 1500. Some- 
times in the sculpture 
a more monumental 
note is struck, but in 
metal work, embroidery 
and particularly illum- 
inated MSS. this de- 
lightfully smart quality 
is to be found. It is 
difficult to explain this ; 
yet itis so. For in spite 
of a nobility and often 


even greater esthetic qualities, the Carolingian 
and Romanesque periods do not possess it. The 
same feeling is to be found, however, in French 
XVIIIth century art, as well as in that of 


rococco Germany. 


BY FRANCIS WORMALD 








Fig. VII. BREVIARY OF RENAUD DE BAR, French, 
c. 1300 
Lent by the Bibliotheque Municipale of Verdun (Copyright 
Courtauld Institute) 


betrothal scene. 


standing hand in hand under a tree. 
light of Professor Panofsky’s recent article on 
the Arnolfini portrait, it seems probable that 
Miss Evans’s charming enamel may also be a 
Moreover, there is something 


The exhibition of 
Gothic Art in Europe, 
now on view at the 
premises of the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, 
17, Savile Row, ad- 
mission by introduction 
from a member, brings 
out this side of later 
European medieval art 
in a particularly inter- 
esting way. Unlike so 
many exhibitions which 
are governed by 
material, the basis of 
this one is a tract of 
time. Consequently one 
sees such things as the 
remarkable carved box- 
wood rosary of King 
Henry VIII, lent by 
the Duke of Devon- 
shire, side by side with 
an enamel hat-badge 
belonging to Miss Joan 
Evans. The subject of 
the latter is of some 
interest. It represents 
a man and woman 
In the 
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Fig. I. “ CHAOS” By GALLeGos. Spanish, circa 1480 
Collection Sir Herbert Cock, Bart. 
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FLEMISH TAPESTRY, early XVIth century 


Lent by Captain N. R. Colville 


delightful in finding a fine ivory of the 
Adoration of the Magi in which the last king 
holds a drinking horn of almost identical 
design with one in the same case. 

Among the larger exhibits which consist 
of pictures, tapestries and furniture, there are 
several objects of outstanding interest. Sir 
Herbert Cook has, among other things, lent 
a picture by the Spanish artist Fernando 
Gallegos, circa 1480 (Fig. J). The interpreta- 
tion of the subject is difficult and is worthy of 
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much closer study than can be given to it in a 
catalogue entry. It shows the nine orders of 
angels, all save the cherubim arranged in four 
concentric circles. In the middle is a circular 
space lettered “ Hille.” This has been inter- 
preted as being the sun. It may be suggested, 
however, that it may be an ignorant mis- 
spelling of the Greek *, in the philosophical 
sense of uncreated matter. Above and below 
this central space are mandorlas containing 
figures of the Almighty and Time who holds a 
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Fig. III. CUPBOARD, French, circa 1500 
Lent by Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch 
HEAD OF AN ABBOT, early XVIth century 
Lent by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey 


clock. A possible explanation might be, there- 
fore, that the picture shows uncreated matter 
surrounded by the heavenly host governed by 
Time and Eternity. Among the other pictures 
a beautiful early XVth century Westphalian 
Crucifixion lent by Lord Lee of Fareham 
should be noticed. There are two large 
tapestries. The first, which has been lent by 
Sir William Burrell, is reputed to have been 
woven at Bruges or Tournai for Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, in about 1440. It is a 
fragment of a larger tapestry representing the 
Seven Sacraments, other portions being in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York and the 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. The subject of 
this piece is Holy Communion. An interesting 
feature to be noticed is the armour worn by 
some knights which is XIVth century in type. 
Such examples of antiquarianism are occasion- 
ally found in medizval art, a good example 
being the brass of St. Henry of Finland at 
Nausis, where the costumes in some of the 
scenes represented would seem to be earlier 
than the date of the brass. The second tapestry 
is early XVIth century in date and Brussels 
in provenance. It has been lent by Captain 
R. N. Colville, and was formerly in the church 
of San Salvador at Saragossa. The subject is 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple 
surrounded by other Biblical scenes (Fig. IT). 
At least one of these is an Old Testament 
antitype of the Presentation. 


Among the sculpture there are items which 
are both new and interesting. The earliest is 
probably Mrs. Christie-Miller’s head of a youth, 
English, circa 1230-40, found last year during 
the excavations at Clarendon Palace. It is re- 
markable both as a really fine piece of sculpture 
and because English secular carving of that 
period is a very great rarity. Another English 
piece is the head of an abbot lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster Abbey (Fig. ITI). 
It is likely that it represents John Islip, Abbot 
of Westminster from 1500 to 1532, and can 
thus be dated early in the XVIth century. 
Even if it is not a portrait, it is a noble repre- 
sentation of a great medizval prelate. It was 
found re-used in the XVIIth century masonry 
of the north front of the Abbey. Among the 
smaller examples of sculpture those in ivory are 
probably the most interesting. Of these the best 
is certainly a statuette of the Virgin and Child, 
of North French or English origin. Unlike so 
many ivories of the early XIVth century it lacks 
all those tiresome mannerisms which make 
ivories of this period so irritating. The drapery 
in particular has a remarkable naturalistic 
quality, which is almost classical in feeling. Of 
a totally different spirit is the XVth century 
German pax containing a carving of the 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig. IV). Here the 
effect, instead of being gained by the sump- 
tuous massing of the draperies as in the earlier 
ivory, is obtained by a many faceted use of light 
and shade. The impression is one of great 
brilliance, similar to German rococo art of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 
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Fig. V. MONSTRANCE. Silver-gilt. Spanish (Barcelona). 
Circa 1500. Lent by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh 


Metal work is represented by many examples 
from Dr. Hildburgh’s collection and from other 
sources. Early pieces are a reliquary of the 
XIIIth century belonging to Mr. Henry Harris, 
and the lid of a nautilus-shell cup lent by All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. The latter, which is 
French of about 1300, is one of the loveliest 
things in the exhibition. The workmanship, 
which is carried out in cloisonné and champlevé 
enamels on silver-gilt, has the same delicate 
quality as a fine contemporary miniature. 
Among the later pieces is the covered beaker, 
known as the “ Founder’s Beaker,” lent by 
Oriel College, Oxford. It is French work of 
about 1460 to 1470 and was bought by the 
college in 1493, its original owner being 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI. 
Dr. Hildburgh’s Spanish monstrance or reli- 
quary (Fig. V) is a good example of the rich 
ecclesiastical work of the period. 

In furniture the exhibition has been for- 
tunate in securing a new and interesting piece, 
an oak table, English, late X Vth or early XVIth 
century, formerly in the library of Durham 
Cathedral (Fig. VI). The condition is first class, 
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and one may be pardoned for expressing a wish 
that one day it may return to its original home. 

Illuminated MSS. also form part of the 
exhibition. Among them the most new comers 
to English exhibitions are the Verdun Breviary 
of Renaud de Bar, lent by the Bibliotheque 
Municipale of Verdun (Fig. VII). It is the 
pars aestivalis of a copy in two volumes of 
which the pars hiemalis is now in the Yates 
Thompson collection. Until recently the 
original owner was thought to have been 
Marguerite de Bar, abbess of Saint Maur at 
Verdun. The researches, however, of the 
Abbé V. Leroquais have shown that the MS. 
was almost certainly made for the use of 
her brother. As a work of art this MS. is 
of considerable importance, since at least one 
of the artists has very close affinities with 
English MSS. of the East Anglian school of 
this date. The Arundel Psalter, Arundel 
MS. 83, in the British Museum  shews 
similar page plan and motives of decoration, 
while the border ornament of a copy of the 
Moralia of St. Gregory the Great, also in 
this exhibition, should be compared. Among 
the English MSS. there are three which have 





Fig. IV. PAX, German, XVth century 
Lent by L. M. Lowenstein, Esq. 
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not been previously exhibited. Of these, 
Lord Lee’s late XIIIth century “ Bird Psalter ”’ 
is an excellent example of this period. The 
Moralia of St. Gregory from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, is less known than the 
magnificent Ormesby Psalter at Oxford, 
though both are illuminated by the same 
hand, and both are splendid MSS. of the 
East Anglian school. Dated MSS. are always 
rare. It is, therefore, satisfactory that the 
Sarum Missel, lent by Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, is dated 1398. The style of the 
single miniature, a large Crucifixion, belongs 
to that introduced from abroad about 1390. 
Also of this period is a book of the Statutes 
of England, lent by St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, which stylistically is closely allied to 
the Coronation Book of Richard II at West- 
minster Abbey. These miniatures may also 
be compared with the figures on the painted 
ceiling at St. Helen’s, Abingdon. 

There are also a number of foreign MSS., 
among which Mr. Chester Beatty’s XIIIth 
century Flemish Psalter should be noticed, 


Fig. VI. 


both for the vigour of its drawing and the 
brilliance of its condition. French XIIIth 
century MSS. are represented by a Bible lent 
by Sir Sydney Cockerell, once owned by the 
Chapter of Notre-Dame at Paris, and a leaf 
from the Old Testament picture book of 
about 1250, of which the main portion is now 
in the Pierpoint Morgan Library in New 
York. There are several later French MSS. 
The XIVth century breviary from Chalons- 
sur-Marne belongs to the school of Jean 
Pucelle, while the Book of Hours of Jeanne de 
Giac, lent by Lord Lee of Fareham, is closely 
related to the miniatures in the Grandes 
Heures de Rohan, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. 

It is impossible to discuss every side of 
the exhibition, let it suffice to mention that 
besides these main categories there is a large 
collection of English encaustic tiles, mainly 
from the collection of the Duke of Rutland, 
as well as numerous early woodcuts and 
engravings, lent chiefly by the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 





TABLE, English, XVth century 


Lent anonymously 
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A ROOM AT THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF “ THE VINE AND WINE IN ART,” AT THE MUSEE 
DES ARTS DECORATIFS 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


EXHIBITION OF THE VINE AND WINE IN ART 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


HE great retrospective exhibition of the Vine 
and Wine in Art, at the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, has been meeting with such success 
that it has been decided to prolong the exhibition 
until the month of October. Foreign visitors to Paris 
during the summer months will well profit by viewing 
this extraordinarily complete show. There are well 
over 2,000 exhibits generously lent by museums and 
private collectors in France and abrcad. This amazing 
collection (said to be valued at twenty million francs) of 
paintings, drawings, engravings, manuscripts, books, 
sculpture, wood carvings, enamels, ceramics, gold and 
silverware, bronzes, glassware, objects worked in rock 
crystal and ivory, tapestries, fabrics, documents and 
many diverse objects relating to the subject range from 
the early Egyptian times up to the late XI Xth century. 
There is so much of interest to be seen in this unique 
exhibition that the visitor who goes but once to the 
Pavillon de Marsan is bound to overlook some objects 
of special interest. For this reason I here give mention 
to certain exhibits that particularly attracted my attention. 
A collection of lithographs by Daumier and engravings 
by various artists are exhibited in Room 1. These 
twenty-seven lithographs clearly prove what an erudite 
observer of human nature Daumier was. For their 
contrasts in light and shade and strength and subtlety of 
values, these satirical studies of the bourgeois tasting 
the joy of wine constitute veritable painting in lithography. 
In writing of his great friend, Baudelaire truly declared 
that “nul comme celui-la, n’a connu et aimé (a la 
maniére des artistes) le bourgeois, ce dernier vestige du 
moyen 4ge, cette ruine gothique qui a la vie si dure: 
ce type 4 la fois si banal et si excentrique, Daumier a 
vecu avec lui.” Here also are one or two amusing 
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engravings in colour, by anonymous artists, satirising 
the Englishman abread. ‘* Les Anglais en Bourgogne ” 
is an unwarranied attack against the English ; a subject, 
common, however, to this age. 

An ancient, printed Coptic fabric is an exhibit of 
interest in Room 2. Although it is very incomplete 
and tattered the attractive design of children and grapes 
can still be made out. In a case underneath this are 
grouped a fine collection of Etruscan bowls, and bronze 
and glass gob'ets, lent by the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the Louvre. In other cases 
there are some fine examples of Roman bronzes and 
early glassware of every form, colour and shape. But 
the finest glass is exhibited in Rooms 3 and 4, where 
hundreds of carefully chosen masterpieces invite an 
interesting study of the various styles practised in 
Venice, Li¢ge, Nuremburg, Potsdam, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Spain and Silesia from century to 
century. Among these are a number of exhibits of 
unusual interest, such as a French postillion’s glass with 
a narrow inverted mouth, so that even when shaken 
little wine would be spilt (there is a small notch cut 
in the rim for drinking); long, narrow champagne 
glasses without feet (called “ impossib!es ”’) from which 
one was obliged to drink at one draught ; early XVIIIth- 
century glasses in various colours and shaped in the 
form of a boot ; and various pieces of historical interest, 
such as the glasses used by Louis XIV ; and a German 
enamelled goblet commemorating the Treaty of Augsburg, 
which put an end to the Thirty Years War. 

Mrs. Francis Berry has graciously lent a large part 
of her fine collection to the present exhibition. 
Unfortunately, space does not here permit me to express 
admiration for certain of these rare and curious pieces. 
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But most lovers of the art of glassmanship must be | 
well enough acquainted with this collection to realize 

that the examples on show greatly enhance the English 
section of this exhibition. The Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths are other London contributors to this 
remarkable exhibition. A silver-gilt grace cup (dated 
1619), and a silver-gilt cup, offered by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to Sir Hugh Myddelton, first director of the 
company in 1610, are the finest of the seven pieces lent. 
The latter bears the arms of Sir Hugh Myddelton of 
Denbigh, and the inscription, “‘ Omnia ex Deo mentem 
non munus, Hugh Myddelton.” 


SS 


There are three outstanding objects in the collection 
of French silverware: a heavy tankard in silver and 
silver-gilt (dated 1603) ; a ewer and bottle in silver-gilt, 
bearing the arms of France and Poland, originating 
from the Chapel of the Order of the Holy Ghost (1581- 
1582); and a richly embossed silver goblet mounted 
with a little windmill that turns when one blows down 
an attached tube. In turning, the mill sets a needle 
which points to a certain figure marked on the side, 
which accordingly indicates the number of cupfuls 
that the guest is still capable of drinking: one of the 
many ingenious and fanciful inventions of the silver- 
smiths of the period. 


German gold and silverware is well represented in 
the exhibition. These are mostly heavy, cumbersome 
goblets intricately worked in ivory and regilded silver, 
such as the one by Joh. Georg Oxner, the motif of the 
ivory carving being the rape of the Sabines; or large 
pokals in silver-gilt with rococco ornamentation, of 
which there are several exceptionally fine ones. A 
handsome Scandinavian beer mug of the XVIIth century 
is shown in this same case. It is in silver-gilt with a 
bird and scroll pattern ornamentation. A figure of a 
stag surmounts the heavy lid. 


I am unable to treat of the exquisite glasses, cups, 
bowls and goblets in rock crystal; or the precious Italian 
and Hispano-Mauresque ceramics; or many other rare 
objects exhibited in Rooms 4 and §. Before passing 
on to Room 6, however, I must give mention to two 
of the valuable tapestries that hang on the walls of 
these rooms. These have been lent by the Ville de 
Reims, and depict the story of Saint Remi. They 
belong to a set of ten tapestries given to the Church 
of Saint Remi by Robert de Lenoncourt, in 1531. 


Several important paintings hang on the walls of 
Room 6. These are by the XVIIth-century French 
and Flemish masters of realism. The Le Nain brothers 
are represented by a “* Repas de Paysans ” and “ Portraits 
dans un intérieur,” both lent by the Louvre. Sir 
Robert Witt has truly said of the Le Nain brothers that 
“they were, above all, honest, sincere, direct and 
unaffected in their art. In an age of pomposity and 
elaborate ostentation they were reticent, modest, austere.” 
Yet what a contrast with the Northern masters of  GpeaT GERMAN POKAL, IN SILVER-GILT; XVIIth 
analogous theme, with the noisy, drunken, gesticulating century; gadroon ornamentations. Figure of warrior with 
peasants of Steen, Teniers, Jordaens. Compare, for shield and lance serving as handle for lid 
example, Louis’s “‘ Repas de Paysans” with that Exhibition of “‘ The Vine and Wine in Art” 
brilliant conception of Jordaens, “ Le Roi boit,” which Musée des Arts Decoratifs 
figures so prominently in this exhibition. Here is 
movement, noise, laughter, spilling of wine, in a painting 
of brilliant colour scheme. But to the Le Nain realism 
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was a greater source of inspiration than romanticism. 
The Le Nain peasants may have ragged and patched 
clothes, but they are never gross or uncouth. They are 
solemn and dignified. In their family reunions they are 
peacefully gay. In their humane sympathy for the 
humble, the Le Nain brothers painted them in a realistic 
and free “style francais.” Again, in contrast to such 
riotous paintings as Tenier’s “ L’Enfant prodigue 4 
table avec des courtisanes”’ and Steen’s “‘ Repas de 
famille’ we may appreciate the peaceful scenes and 
delicate workmanship of Mctsu’s “Une femme 
hollandaise assise, tenant un pot de biére ct un verre ” 
and de Hooch’s “ Les joueurs de cartes,” which hang 
nearby. 

The elegant art of the XVIIIth-century painters is 
well represented in Rooms 7 and 8. I would cite 
Boucher’s charming ‘‘ Les amours vendangeurs,” Boilly’s 
well-known “ Distribution de vin et comestibles aux 
Champs-Elysées ” (signed and dated 1822), Chardin’s 
“Le buffet ” (from the Louvre), Lancret’s famous and 
beautifully painted “ Le déjeuner au jambon” (the 
study for the painting commissioned for one of the 
dining-rooms at the Palais de Versailles), a curious and 
unsual painting by Hubert Robert, “ Repas donné aux 
troupes sous Ja Premiére République,” and Watteau’s 
“La conversation dans un parc” as being outstanding 
examples which lend considerable importance to this 
exhibition. 

*“ Interieur Biterrois,” “ Un Souper sous Louis XV ” 
and “Un Groupe de Vignerons ” are intimate period 
scenes that have been most carefully reconstituted by 
the diligent organizers of this exhibition in the three 
small rooms in Room 7. All the figures are life size, 
dressed and seen in settings of the period in some 
particular corner of France. In the first of these we 
assist at a familiar scene in the interior of a vine grower’s 
house in Languedoc, about the year 1810. It is the 
custom in this part of the country that the very best 
grapes should be reserved for the mistress of the house. 


Here we see her, in the method and with all the imp!e- 
ments then employed, producing “un vin doux au 
palais, chaud au coeur, doré de soleil” from a small 
hand press. Two ladies and two gentlemen assist at 
the “‘ Souper sous Louis XV.” They are placed seated 
and standing by the table, which is laid with the different 
glasses for each course. Everything is complete: 
decanters, bottles, corkscrews and wine-testers. The 
“Groupe de Vigncrons ” are of little interest except for 
the different kinds of costumes and grape picking 
baskets that they wear. 

There are some interesting books and book illus- 
trations in cases in Rooms 7 and 8. Apart from such 
well-known subjects as Goya’s “ Los Caprichos,” there 
are a number of entertaining English books: 
“** Philocothonista, or, the Drunkard, opened, dissected 
and anatomized,’ printed by Robert Raworth; to be 
sold at his house neere the White-Hart Taverne in 
Smithfield, 1635,” and “‘‘ The Lost Search after Claret 
in Southwark, or, a visitation of the Vintners in the 
Mint’: a Pcem” are two of an amusing character. 
Other cases contain wine-testers; silverware, of which 
the most important pieces, however, are on view in 
Rooms 3 and 4; ceramics; and a collection of docu- 
ments, among which a large book, bound in parchment, 
indicates M. de Voltaire as owing 849 pounds for wine 
orders. Fauteuils and canapés line the walls of Room 8. 
These are upholstered in Aubusson tapestry and belong 
to the first half of the XVIIIth century. Here also is a 
very fine screen of the same period, upholstered in 
Savonneric tapestry. 

Fans, corkscrews, corporation stamps and various 
implements and tools used by a wine merchant are 
ranged in cases in.the last room. And here also are 
further examples of the silversmith’s and potter’s art. 
But the many diverse objects that here relate to the Vine 
and Wine in Art cannot be seen or accounted for in one 
visit or review of this most detailed and instructive 
exhibition. 





“LE ROI BOIT” 
Exhibition of “‘ The Vine and Wine in Art ” 
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STUDY MODEL OF THE NEW CLOISTERS OF 
ERECTED IN FORT TRYON PARK, NEW YORK CITY 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART TO BE 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES 


T is, I think, relevant here—since the con- 

struction has progressed so far and the opening 

is now not much more than a year distant—to speak 

of the Metropolitan Museum’s great Cloisters. As 
you may recall, The Cloisters is a small but rare museum 
of medieval sculpture, four medieval cloisters, with 
tapestries and other art, situated on the upper tip of 
Manhattan Island. It originally belonged to George 
Grey Barnard, the distinguished American sculptor, 
whose famous statue of Abraham Lincoln may be seen 
in England in replica in Manchester. Barnard had 
formed this collection during Icng stays in the South of 
France, and when he put The Cloisters on the market 
in 1922, after eight years of administering it, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior, noted the fact, and three years later— 
or in 1925—purchased and presented it to the 
Metropolitan Museum, of which it has ever since been 
an interesting apanage. Not only Mr. Rockefeller 
but Mr. J. P. Morgan and the museum itself made many 
more additions to the original collection, so that the old 
building became inadequate. In 1935, then, Mr. 
Rockefeller further startled the American art world by 
announcing that he would supply the funds for the 
Metropolitan’s constructing a worthy repository for all 
these monuments—the cloisters from Cuxa and St. 
Guilhem, the portals, capitals and wooden sculpture 
from medieval France and Spain. The architect for 
this new building motored from Pau to Avignon in 
order to visit the monasteries of that region, sparing 
himself no pains to collect data. His edifice, indeed, 
will be modelled (sce illustration) from the monastery 
of Cuxa, whose tower still stands. The new Cloisters 
will, as a museum, completely resemble a religious 
community of the XIIIth century, and be an admirable 
instance of preserving things religious in an appropriate 
setting. 


W. LANE 


Not content with his gift of The Cloisters, Mr. 
Rockefeller has also presented six tapestries representing 
“The Hunt of the Unicorn” to be displayed in The 
Cloisters. They came to the donor from the Chateau 
de Verteuil of the La Rochefoucauld family, and have 
been only once on public exhibition here. They are 
supposed to have been woven in Touraine about 1480. 


While on this subject I should like to report on the 
considerable commotion caused in New York by the 
recent exhibition, in a gallery of painting, of modern 
French tapestries woven from designs by such modern 
painters as Rouault, Picasso and Braque. Although I 
happened just to miss the show, I saw excellent coloured 
reproductions of the tapestries in a magazine, and, 
allowing for a certain garishness due to the reproductive 
process, I must say the colours were fresh and appealing, 
and the designs, being chiefly abstract, sharp-edged and 
easily imprinted on the mind. The idea for these 
tapestries burgeoned in the mind of a French Senator’s 
wife, and they have taken one to two years to be worked 
out. 


One of the prize acquisitions of the year was made 
also by the Metropolitan Museum. Said to be compar- 
able to the Courajod Christ in the Louvre, the Spanish 
crucifix of the second half of the XIIth century from a 
church in the province of Leon is remarkably beautiful. 
The stylized, symmetrical anatomy, the tubular drapery 
folds, the almost complete blotting out of the lower 
part of the vertical arm of the cross by the body of 
Our Lord, the regal, contemplative majesty of the 
crowned victim, point clearly to the Byzantine- 
Romanesque elements of a great work of art. I spoke 
last month of the Frick Museum’s new Piero della 
Francesca, the “‘ St. Andrew ” from Borgo San Sepolcro, 
and I mentioned the Gauguinesque feet of the saint 
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By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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whole, one found one’s conception of the various artists 
running truetoform. This show, of course, apotheosized 
Franklin, the odd fish of American literature if not of 
American diplomacy. His shrewd, wily, strong face 
was utterly missed by the idealizing Greuze and most 
of the other artists here who limned or sculpted it, and 
was caught only by Duplessis (once or twice) and perhaps 
by Houdon. One of the memorable things was Gilbert 
Stuart’s John Jay, an aristocratic face rendered without 
any pigmental sugar compared with which that of 
Franklin seemed undistinguished indeed. 


The Brooklyn Museum has opened a gallery of 
medieval art including not only painting and sculpture 
but also the applied arts. The centuries encompassed 
are from the fourth to the fifteenth. Some of the 
Flemish XVth-century illustrations for Books of Hours 
are, like the St. Luke, very realistic, for the saint appears 
in spectacles, or some sort of a glass in front of his eye. 
This particular illustration is interesting as showing 
parallels with contemporaneous Flemish paintings and 
prints and as showing at an early date the Northern 
predilection for interiors glimpsed through intervening 
courtyards that issued full-blown in the art of De Hooch. 





THE START OF THE HUNT, FROM THE “ HUNT 
OF THE UNICORN,” A SERIES OF SIX FRENCH 
XVTH-CENTURY TAPESTRIES 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The feet of Christ in this Spanish crucifix might also 
easily have been done by Gauguin. This, perhaps, 
is the cart before the horse, since in figure painting 
Gauguin was much influenced by the Romanesque 
crucifixes of Brittany. At any rate, the early Romanesque 
crucifixes of Spain, although far superior in spiritual 
calm, were the prototypes for the crucifixes of succeeding 
centuries and were only seven hundred years away from 
the very first representations of Our Lord on the cross. 


Lately the Metropolitan Museum has purchased some 
seventy-five of the aquatints of Paul Sandby. These 
are the Welsh views he did and published between 1775 
and 1777. The brown, uncoloured ones—as students 
of the collections at the Victoria and Albert will know— 
are the better impressions. The best plates include 
those of Denefawr Castle, Llanferris Lake, and 
Dollbadern Castle. 


The Metropolitan closed the season with an exhibition 
entitled “ Benjamin Franklin and His Circle.” This 
took place in its large gallery that, with composition 
pilasters and moulded capitals and cornices, had 
successively played host to shows of the French XVIIIth 
century, Goya, and John La Farge. A modern painter 
remarked to me that one of these shows was like opening 
a coffin. But all shows of past art are like opening 
more or less charming coffins, and the Franklin exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture, wedgwood medallions, books 
and prints was no exception. For the occasion the 
Metropolitan freshened up its installation with some 
Seat SNS Nene pont, Sees Oe Oe eee cae Tee = pee set—oT, LE. Pie MNUATURS 
for the cornice mouldings and capitals, by which, (5 in. by 3% in.). XVTH CENTURY 
presto! the rooms became a Colonial salon. On the By courtesy of Brooklyn Museum 
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HARVEST SUNSET. 


By B. M. CHRISTY 
Published by Fames Connell & Sons 


THE ENGLISH ABBEY : ITS LIFE AND WORK IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By F. H. Crosstey, F.S.A., author of 
** English Church Monuments.” With a Foreword by the 
Right Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., F.S.A., First Commis- 
sioner of Works. Illustrated by Photographs by the Author 
and others, and by Drawings by BRIAN Cook. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This work comes out in a very propitious moment, 
when—as the Right Hon. Ormsby-Gore points out—the 
public interest is reawakened in our wonderful monastic 
remains, and the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913, “a 
turning point in the story of our monastic heritage,” is 
beginning to show fruits. Of the greatest value, there- 
fore, in this book is the County List of important remains 
of abbeys; and with this in hand, and the really 
admirable series of 138 illustrations here given, the 
reader may form some impression of what an architec- 
tural treasure we have thrown away in the past, and 
what still remains to be cherished and admired. 


One cannot help regretting that some individual 
story of these great abbeys could not form a part of 
the text; but their number is against this, and selection 
would be difficult and invidious. Where the author 
fails is to give us any conception of the immense wave 
of spiritual enthusiasm which was behind all these 
wonderful creations, and which lasted for centuries 
under most varied forms, beginning with the Benedictines 
and finding new expression in the orders of the preaching 
friars and the inspiration of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 


It has only come to the present writer in recent 
years that we had a heritage in these abbeys—some of 
which happily survived in our great churches and 
cathedrals—unequalled in the world; and the reason 
must surely be that the English foundations were the 
richest in their own times. This very fact was certainly 
one cause of their downfall ; and even under Edward I 
the famous Statute of Mortmain had sought to curb 
gifts of land to monasteries, given generally to secure 
Masses being said. Then came at last the terrible blow 


of suppression. “‘ Whatever ’—says our author here— 
“excuses may be brought forward for this, the callous 
manner in which it was done cannot be forgiven. . . . 
The treasures of learning and art of five hundred years 
were destroyed; the buildings, those finest efforts of 
medizval architecture, were thrown down... . The 
patrimony of the monks divided between the jackals 
who dogged the heels of a spendthrift monarch,” whose 
commissioners really reaped the plunder and advantage. 
It has remained for our own generation to at length 
realize what we then lost, and to treasure the remains 
which time has yet spared to us. S. B. 


HOW TO DRAW DOGS. By Cecit ALDIN. (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head.) 8s. 6d. 


Horse and dog lovers all over the world must have 
felt they lost a friend when Cecil Aldin died. Has 
any modern artist shown a more intimate understanding 
of the attractive subtleties of character of his models ? 
An Aldin drawing always reminds the present writer 
of that jolly verse : 


“Then who would go 
Into dark Soho 
And chatter with dark-haired critics ? 
When he can stay 
For the new mown hay 
And startle the dappled crickets.” 


This is why people who play the great games or 
enjoy the out-of-doors sports and are not a bit “ arty ” 
like his work, and no billiard or smoke-room seems 
quite satisfactorily furnished to some of us without 
an Aldin or two on the walls. What a pleasant surprise 
then, to take up in a spare moment a book of his dog 
sketches. Someone said: “‘ The bull terrier is the 
comic of the canine caste.” The four-footed jester 
lacks the irresistible emphasis of the unmatchable 
eye-brows but possesses the same essential comment of 
the eye as his human brother. How delightfully this is 
recorded by Aldin’s pencil in this new volume. Equally 
successful is he with other dogs in their more serious 
moods. In an interesting foreword a daughter of 
Cecil Aldin writes: ‘‘ The book is to help the student 
and to start the would-be dog artist in the right direction.” 
It cannot fail to do this, but a far wider circle will enjoy 
it, most of whom probably do not expect to draw any- 
thing except a salary or the long bow in relating a 
fishing, golf or cricket experience. 


Cecil Aldin drew animals well because he loved them. 
Born in Buckinghamshire, he spent most of his life in 
the Thames Valley and for a time hunted with a Berkshire 
pack of foxhounds. Readers of Apollo may be interested 
to know that the late editor, Mr. T. Leman Hare, always 
quick to detect talent, was one of the first to appreciate 
Aldin and enlivened—nay, ennobled—the advertising 
hoardings of the Edwardian period with reproductions 
of his authentic art. RB. 
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SCHNEELI. 

M. Waldemar George here introduces an artist about 
whom, in a long essay, he tells us only three facts, 7.e., that 
M. Schneeli is Swiss (which could be guessed from the 
influence of Hodler in the earlier works reproduced) ; 
that M. Schneeli was trained in Munich (which could be 
guessed from the influence of Uhde discernible else- 
where); and that M. Schneeli is now established in 
Paris (which could be guessed from the place of 
publication of this book and M. George’s advocacy). 

For the rest, M. George is at pains to present his 
protégé as “ amateur d’Gmes”’ and peintre de ’humain in 
an age more generally concerned with /art pur, l’abstraite 
poéste de couleurs et de formes. The book contains a 
colour plate and thirty-six large collotype reproductions 
of works painted between 1913 and 1933. The portrait 
of the pianist, M. Cernikoff, is a good likeness, which 
tells us—in the reproduction—less than the camera could 
tell us, and, at the same time, a good deal more. 

R. H. W. 


Par WALDEMAR GEORGE. (Paris: E. de Boccard). 


SOME NEW PRINT PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE WOODCUT SOCIETY OF KANSAS CITY, MO., 
U.S.A., we have more than once received handsome 
woodcuts and wood engravings by modern artists, and 
it must be said they manage these things better in the 
States than we do here, for their publications are enclosed 
in large folder mounts, which not only show off the 
prints to their best advantage, but also provides space for 
explanatory texts. In their latest publication “ The 
Lost Anchor,” of which we here reproduce a very small 
half-tone illustration, its originator, Robert Gibbings, one 
of our own best-known wood engravers, for example, 
takes the opportunity to explain the relation of subject 
matter to design and maintains at first, with some success, 
that the artist is not really interested in the subject qua 
subject, but only in the formal relations of the objects 
involved. It is, however, not long before he arrives in 
explaining his motives at a description of something that 
equals, after all, an interest in the subject. 

However, the spectator need not bother his head too 
much about these theoretical questions ; he can enjoy 
the “ life ” of the straight and the curved lines, the play 
of black upon white, and, first and foremost, the sub- 
marine scene—a poem in a “ picture.” 


MESSRS. JAMES CONNELL HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
the pleasing wood engraving by Mr. B. M. Christy, 
reproduced on the preceding page. The effect of late 
evening and summer warmth is well rendered and with- 
out too much elaboration. 


MESSRS. TOMAS HARRIS LIMITED, OF 50, CONDUIT 
Street, have issued a slender portfolio of reproductions 
of pen and ink drawings by Gregorio Pieto, accompanied 
by a poem by Ramon Perez de Ayala. The subject of 
painter and poet is “‘ An English Garden,” and may be 
said to constitute an homage paid by Spain to English 
man in English Nature. The drawings done with the 
utmost economy of line somehow convey both the light 
and the colour of the English “‘ cultured ” landscape, as 
seen by unaccustomed eyes that do not take it for 
granted as we do. And that same feeling is expressed 


by the poet’s blank verse of equal economy, as expressed 
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THE LOST 
Published by the Kansas Woodcut Society. 


ANCHOR 
1936 


in his short poem, of which the following are the 
concluding lines : 
‘“* England can yet amaze 
and entice with her greater garden 
all of its measure and relation 
under the guise of arbitration 
and courtly affectation 
of natural sway. 
The originals of these drawings are on view at Messrs. 
Harris’s Galleries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NATURE IN BRITAIN: An Illustrated Survey. Intro- 
duced by HENRY WILLIAMSON. With contributions by 
R. St. BARBE BAKER, E. G. BouLENGER, L. C. BUsHBY, 
R. & E. GATHORNE-HARDY, SETON GORDON, FRANCES PITT, 
and 142 illustrations from photographs. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) §s. net. 

THE MATERIALS OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING. By 
DaNiEL V. THOMPSON. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

DANIEL URRABIETA VIERGE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
(Hispanic Notes and Monographs). By ELIZABETH DU GUE 
TRAPIER, with 25 illustrations. Printed by order of the 
Trustees, New York, 1936. 

JOHN TWEED, SCULPTOR. A Memoir. With 24 collo- 
type plates. (Lovat Dickson, Ltd., London.) 12s. 6d. net. 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. A Quarterly Magazine for 
Students and Collectors. No. 41. June 1936. (B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., London.) 5s. net. : 

PICTURE PRICES CURRENT. An _ Alphabetically 
arranged Record of Pictures and Drawings sold by Auction 
in Great Britain and America. Twice yearly. Compiled by 
F. L. WiLper and E. L. Witper (Editors of “ Print Prices 
Current’’). Volume I (Part 1). Comprising all sales held 
detween September Ist, 1935, and March ‘31st, 1936. 
London: F. L. & E. L. Wilder, Essex.) 21s. net. 7 

ERASMUS AND HOLBEIN. By A. K. Bruce, with two 
illustrations. (London: Frederick Muller, Ltd.) §ss. net. 

ENGLISH DOWNLAND—(The Face of Britain Series). By 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. Illustrated from photographs. (London : 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 





PORTRAIT OF JAMES FITZJAMES, DUKE OF BERWICK, MARSHAL OF FRANCE 
By N. DE LARGILLIERE 


(Formerly in the possession of H.R.H. the late Princess Royal 


By permisston of Messrs. Vicars Bros. Ltd. 
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A NOTE ON OLD ENGLISH PROVINCIAL SILVER 





A CHARLES II PORRINGER made at Ripon, Yorkshire 
By permission of Walter H. Willson, Ltd. 

The study of the marks on English provincial plate 
is a fascinating pastime and much research on this 
subject remains to be done. Many of the principal cities 
had their own Assay Office, but in some cases their 
methods were very lax and provincial silversmiths often 
did not trouble to send their plate to be hall-marked, 
merely putting their own mark on. In smaller towns the 
silversmith was supposed to take his pieces to the nearest 
Assay Office, but this was often left undone; and one 
also finds that a silversmith would use the mark of a 
Guild other than that of a silversmith to which he 
belonged because, in places where there were not suffi- 
cient silversmiths working to form their own Guild, they 
would join a Guild such as the Ironmongers, Spurriers, 
Wire-workers, Blacksmiths or, as in Norwich, a general 
Guild known as St. George’s. 





THE BASE OF THE CHARLES I BEAKER showing 
the interesting marks 


We have recently had the privilege of seeing two 
interesting pieces of English provincial plate, which we 
illustrate by the courtesy of Messrs. Walter H. Willson, 
Ltd. 


The small two-handled porringer bears the mark, 
repeated, of a horn and a maker’s mark “ H. R.”’; this 
is attributed to Ripon, Yorkshire, as it is known that the 
Spurriers’ Guild of that city used this mark in the 
XVIIth century, but it has not yet been possible to 
identify the maker. It would be interesting to know if 
any collector has a piece bearing similar marks. 


The small beaker is perhaps even more interesting, 
as it again raises the subject of the mark “ T. S.” in 
monogram in conjunction with a leopard’s head and a 
fleur-de-lys, which was ascribed by Sir Charles Jackson 
to Timothy Skottowe, of Norwich, working at Lincoln. 
In the Ellis Collection, however, there were two trifid 
spoons, bearing exactly similar marks, which were 
undoubtedly made circa 1670-80, by which time 





A CHARLES I BEAKER from East Anglia 
By permission of Walter H. Willson, Ltd. 


Timothy Skottowe was dead; a theory was therefore 
put forward suggesting, for various reasons, Shrewsbury, 
Shaftesbury, or Stratford-on-Avon as possible origins 
for these marks. As the majority of the few pieces yet 
found bearing these marks were found in East Anglia, 
it seems more likely that the marks have an East Anglian 
origin. The beaker illustrated, which is in the style of 
circa 1630-50 and is in fact pricked with the date 1632, 
was recently discovered in Norfolk. i. a Be 
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THE BRITISH EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM 
By G. KNUTTEL 


Curator of Modern Arts at The Town Museum, The Hague 


The British Exhibition, now open at the Town 
Museum of Amsterdam (till October 4th), may be 
regarded as the most important manifestation of English 
art ever held on the Continent. The idea for this 
enterprise of the new director of this gallery met with an 
extremely favourable circumstance: a recent Act of 
Parliament allowed the National and the Tate Galleries 
to send British works of art abroad—and the directors 
of these galleries used this liberty in the most extensive 
way. H.M. the King was good enough to contribute 
himself his large sketch of Gainsborough, “‘ Diana and 
Acteon.” Provincial galleries and innumerable private 
owners followed this example. Thus a collection was 
formed of one hundred and eighty-six paintings, fifty-six 
water-colours and seventeen sculptures, representing 
two centuries of British art. We may say that the 
relatively restricted number of exhibits gives the 
exhibition its special, and also its superior, character— 
for the organizers were forced to the utmost exclusiveness. 

The personal view on British art of the organizers, 
Jhr. Roéll and his assistant, Dr. Van Regeteren Altena, 
was, however, also brought to bear on the selection : 
we therefore see now a rather individual choice, hardly 
influenced by conventional appreciation of names and 
certainly free from any other than artistic considerations. 
It is very piquant to see Morland represented only by 
one work, Gainsborough by fourteen, Reynolds by ten, 
Augustus John by seven, Stanley Spencer by six, and 
Burne Jones only by three water-colours. Ward, Wilkie, 
Beardsley, Brangwyn, Lavery and Sargent are not, as 
might have been expected, represented at all. Of the 
sculptors, Epstein is the oldest—Lambert and Skeaping 
represent, with the painter John Christopher Wood, 
those born in the XXth century. Only one room is 
devoted to the works of the middle of the XI Xth century, 
while the preceding and the following periods are spread 
over four rooms each. In this mid-Victorian room we 
find the only Rossetti, the three small Burne-Jones’s, 
three larger Millais’s (“‘ The Carpenter’s Family ” could 
have been missed, “‘ The Blind Girl” is tedious, but 
the violent ‘“‘ Autumn Leaves” is of a fascinating 
intensity), and three Ford Madox Browns (“ The 
English Autumn Afternoon” surprising, “ The Last 
of England” sentimental), and others. Watts and 
Stevens, in the following room, seem rather weak by 
the side of Whistler (very well represented, except for 
landscapes), Orpen (“‘ The Café Royal ” from Jeu de 
Paume, “ A Bloomsbury Family,” and a portrait) and 
Wilson Steer are in the same room. Of the modern 
artists, Stanley Spencer, Augustus John, and Sickert 
are best represented. We are very grateful to the 


organizers that they have given us the occasion to see 
here so many of the best modern English painters, though 
we feel the perhaps too subjective appreciation of Jhr. 
Roéll. That characteristic modern style of English 
art—a pure classical design with a rather decorative 
composition, showing a relationship to the noble style of 
wall-painting on one side, and to the modern tendency 
of “ neue Sachlichkeit ” at the other—is not represented. 

The last smaller room is transformed into a fascinating 
little blue cabinet for the exhibition of abstract sculpture, 
the problematic Parisianism of Ben Nicholson (with 
very respectable colours) and “ La Jouve ” of Sickert. 

As to the great XVIIIth century masters, they are 
nearly all well represented, though not with enough 
outstanding works. And the impression is the same 
as a Continental has of English galleries: beautiful, 
exquisite, but not imposing, slightly tedious in fact 
except for the landscapes, which are splendid. Turner 
is a surprise. Most of his works exhibited here we know 
from that large room in the Tate Gallery, but never have 
they struck us as now here between work by other 
artists and on a clear background. 

Gainsborough’s “‘ Landscape of Suffolk,’’ Cromes’s 
“ Boulevard des Italiens,’” Bonington’s ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Bonne Nouvelle,” are as many surprises, but the 
latter master is not seen here at his best. Hogarth, 
though represented with his best works, is a disappoint- 
ment. Four Zoffany’s are too much, though his “‘ Major 
Palmer and His Family ” is exquisite in his deep Oriental 
colours. 

A surprise, however, is Raeburn, who perhaps is 
relatively better represented than others. “ Sir John Clerk 
and His Wife” and “‘ Sir John Sinclair ” are splendid, 
and seem to prove that he was one of the best craftsmen 
amongst the great English portrait-painters. Hoppner 
has a very solid portrait of Prince William V of Orange, 
sent by H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands. Lawrence, 
who shows the worst side of English portrait-painting 
with his famous Red Boy (a picture of great influence 
also on Dutch art of the period) and his portrait of the 
Roi de Rome, takes revenge with “ Sir Harford-Jones 
Brydges, Bart.,’ and in a more brilliant but less 
concentrated way, with “ William Eden, first Lord 
Auckland.” And another surprise is the introduction 
of the catalogue by Kenneth Clark. He is so severe on 
English art in general (and so sincere) that he impels the 
foreigner to defend it. 

The general impression ? 

A really excellent exhibition, wonderfully arranged. 
A very cleverly conducted publicity campaign draws 
crowds of visitors, and they will not be disappointed. 





Heer Knuttel, who is the curator of the Municipal Gallery at 

the Hague, has been good enough to send the above notice of 

the English Exhibition at Amsterdam for us. We have preferred 

to ask a Dutchman to report on it as it is important to learn 
how British Art appears to Continental eyes. 
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HUMANITY. 





By STANLEY SPENCER 


(Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries) 


ART NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
ROUND THE GALLERIES 
SANITY OR INSANITY IN ART 


IRST a preliminary remark. This month’s 

“Round the Galleries’ is the result of a “ circular 

tour” of many miles. I have calculated that 

within rather less than four weeks I have had to 
let my eyes wander over more, many more, than three 
thousand “‘ works of art,” and I have hardly the space 
of three thousand words to sum up the substance of my 
ocular adventures. 

One point stands out: The esthetical world is at 
least as much divided against itself as its political counter- 
part. In fact, in some, to me, quite unaccountable way, 
people, that is to say artists, writers and members of 
the public, are trying to make out that there are pelitical 
divisions in art, so that it is not regarded as nonsense to 
speak in this respect of Bolshevistic, Communistic or 
Fascistic art. 

It would be a good thing if people came to realize 
that the only thing that constitutes a work as a work of 
art is the art. It would be equally good if they also 
realized that the artist may be a saint or a knave, a 
revolutionary or a madman or a libertine and so forth ; so 
that, in certain circumstances, the State or the Church, 
the police or the National Vigilance Association, or any 
other body might “take steps” in the interests of 
public morals or “ the safety of the State.” 

I must not be understood to be advocating such 
outside interference. but one should realise that the 
artist is responsible as a citizen for what he says through 
his art however good it may be as such. 


FOUR EXHIBITIONS 

These considerations were forced upon me mainly 
by four exhibitions, namely the Surrealist Exhibition 
at the New Burlington Galleries and the Salvador Dali 
Exhibition at Messrs. Reid & Lefévres, on the one side ; 
the Royal Institute Exhibition in Piccadilly and the 
United Artists’ Exhibition in Suffolk Street, on the 
other. 

The Royal Institute exhibitors are, in my opinion, 
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the more, the United Artists’ the less, competent “¢ bores.” 
I find it hard to say an encouraging word about the latter, 
amongst whose 360 exhibits there are scarcely more than a 
dozen passable performances. The Royal Institute, on 
the other hand, exhibits acres of competent enough stuff ; 
but it is the case of old, old stories that have been told 
again and again and again for the last thirty or forty 
years. Perhaps Mr..Sydney Causer’s contributions, or 
such simple things as Mr. C. W. Edwards’s monochrome, 
“The Old Kiln,” Mr. A. D. McCormick’s “‘ Whitstable 
Bay,” Mr. Arthur Briscoe’s well-understood sailing 
subjects, Mr. John C. Moody’s “ The Fair’” with its 
more personal technique, Mr. A. H. Knighton- 
Hammond’s “‘ The Derby Day,” lively in feeling and 
rendering of space, and Mr. Adrian Hill’s various 
contributions, especially “ Art School Junk,” may be 
excepted ; and it would be stupid not to pay a tribute 
to the high craftsmanship and excellent drawing of Mr. 
Albert Collings’s “ Portrait” in spite of the cloying 
sweetness which habitually informs his work. 

Now these two societies represent the “loyal,” 
the “good” artists, the respecters of tradition who 
would never allow their art, however indifferently 
pleasing to the outer-eye, to be offensive to the mind. 

It is quite another matter with the Surrealists and 
their leader, Salvador Dali. Neither in the New 
Burlington Galleries nor at Messrs. Reid’s and Lefévre’s 
was there anything offensive to that eye. Many things 
in fact were, I will not say “‘ beautiful,” but very attractive. 
Even the madman who had collected all sorts of 
diminutive rubbish and arranged it in a small glass case 
had contrived to compose a pleasing design. Salvador 
Dali gua painter need fear no comparison with even the 
established Old masters. In front of his paintings one 
seems in fact transported to a world that knew Van Eyck 
and the early Flemings—only that he knows so much 
more. It is excellent draughtsmanship, fine craftsman- 
ship, brooding colour and high finish that characterizes 
his work. 
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SCOTS DAY, KENNEYWOOD PARK. 
(Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries) 


But if there was nothing offensive to the eye in these 
two shows, they constituted a tremendous and quite 
deliberate insult to the mind. Why, however, so many 
people should have excited themselves about this at a time 
when insults of this nature are our “ daily bread ” I don’t 
know. 

The foundations of the surrealist’s belief rest on the 
faith of the alleged profundity of the irrational. This 
belief, to use a phrase from André Breton’s preface to the 
Surrealist show, “tends to give ever greater freedom 
to instinctive impulses, and to break down the barrier 
raised before civilised man, a barrier which the primitive 
and the child ignore.” The primitive and the child, 
of course, do nothing of the kind, since “ the barrier ” 
does, in fact, not exist for them, and one cannot ignore 
what does not exist. The reasoning of surrealist thought, 
however, is based on confusion—they themselves glory 
in it. All this, of course, has nothing to do with the fact 
that their art, or particularly the art of such men as 
Dali, Chirico, Magritte, Miro, Tanguy and Picasso, is 
always, or at least nearly always, able and often admirable, 
though Picasso seems to me to have fallen into a decline. 
His “ The Studio,” for example, has little to do with 
the painter’s craft. 

THE UNTUTORED AND UNSKILLED. 

Another problem is that of the untutored and un- 
skilled artist such as the late John Kane, whose works 
were exhibited at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, and 
whose art is sponsored by American connoisseurs and 
esthetes. Kane was a Scotsman by birth, but an 
acclimatised American, who as a working man humbly 
helped to build and make Pittsburgh. His observation, 
so far as matter which interested him personally is 
concerned, is good and not without interest; his 
esthetical sense is far below the similarly constituted 
workmanship of the Douanier Rousseau. I personally 
have no doubt that incapacitated by a similar accident as 
befell the ageing Kane, hundreds of working men painters 
could do as well or better than he. Yet he also is honoured 
as if he were a master ! 

This then is the disconcerting thing. Faced with the 
necessity of choosing between such “sane” art as 


By JOHN KANE 


presented by the “ United Artists,” for instance, and such 
insane or unsound minds as presented by the Surrealists, 
and such unskilled performances as offered by John 
Kane, one is forced to prefer both the neurotic and the 
infantile to such adult “ sanity ” as the first-named body 
or even the Royal Institute painters possess. At least 
there is an alertness in the two first-named categories, 
“‘a certain liveliness ” which the others lack. 

And one asks oneself, almost with despair, are we 
henceforth doomed to forego sanity in great art, or will it 
return, when sweet reasonableness re-enters life ? 

STANLEY SPENCER AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S 
GALLERIES 

Stantey Spencer is a genius, but an abnormal one ; 
not that all genius is not essentially abnormal. But 
Stanley Spencer’s genius is in a category of its own. 
He is not a great artist in the sense in which that is true 
of, say, Michelangelo or Titian or El Greco or Velazquez. 
He is not a visionary like Blake, nor a dreamer like 
Botticelli or Watteau. He has as, I frankly confess, it has 
only dawned upon me through this exhibition, the extra- 
ordinary gift of translating the most trifling experiences 
of everyday life, such as “‘ Washing Up,” “‘ Taking Off 
Collar,” “‘ Dusting Shelves,” into so many pictures that 
live entirely and absolutely through their exciting and 
purely visual qualities of design. He can “ behave ” 
normally, and his stark “ Self Portrait’ proves him to 
be an ungracious but extremely competent artist. But 
when he paints normaliy, even choosing as he does an 
unusual viewpoint as in “ Jubilee Tree, Cookham,”’ he 
seems hardly more than a belated pre-Raphaelite. In 
so far as he expresses mental concepts, as in the large 
frieze-like ‘“‘ Humanity,” they seem neither profound nor 
amusing ; he is at his best when the dea is negligible, 
except in so far as it has engendered pictorial designs of 
no other significance than that which is contained in their 
own strictly visual composition. Perhaps his art is 
really akin to music for such a thing as ‘‘ Cows at 
Cookham,” for instance, might be compared with a 
shepherd’s melody such as the boy Giotto might have 
played on his pipe whilst his eyes were on his sheep. 
Spencer’s is a dual personality whose normal pictures are 
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ROUND THE 
almost composed in the prose of science; but whose 
abnormal pictures are pictorial visions of the strictest 
purity. 

CHINESE WORKS OF ART AND LACQUER FURNI- 
TURE AT THE GALLERY GF MR- JOHN SPARKS, 
128, MOUNT STREET. 

A visit to this delightful exhibition is like an escape 
from a troubled world. No doubt many of these gems 
of Chinese art originated in times perhaps even more 
troubled than ours, but the calm of tke oriental mind 
and the peace of the past now emanates from them. 
Moreover, in some cases such as the lovely early bronzes, 
tke blue and green, the silver and green patination has 
added a ckarm which their makers could hardly have 
foreseen. There are far too many things of special 
attractiveness to enumerate here, but I cannot leave 
unmentioned an iron head of a Bodhisattva of the Sung 
Dynasty, a Head of Buddha in dark grey sandstone 
with the mystic smile of Khmer sculpture ; a piece of 
carved jade representing a coiled dragon with bird of 
the “ Warring States ” period, and, by contrast, the late 
jades of the Chien Lung period, notably such wonderfully 
simple things as tke small saucer of the thinnest white 
jade (No. 192) ; and the lacquer furniture, especially the 
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table and armchairs in “ leather ” finish, is a joy. 


THE “COLLECTION OF A COLLECTOR” AT 
MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S NEW GALLERIES, 147, NEW 
BOND STREET 

The collector in this case is the late Director of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and his collection 
embraces the famous XIXth and early XXth century 
French masters: Ingres, Delacroix, Daumier, Courbet, 
Boudin, Fantin-Latour, Monet, Renoir, Degas, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Seurat, Cézanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, Vuillard, 
Matisse, Picasso. This enumeration alone shows that 
the collector pursued a logical course in accordance with 
the dogma of the authorities. Also this particular 
collecticn is. well known. I will, therefore, content 
myself with a few comments as they occurred to me 
during my visit to Messrs. Wildenstein’s admirably 
lighted and decorated new premises. 

In the whole collection there arejust two pictures about 
which one feels that the artists were not “‘ art-conscious ”’ ; 
these are Toulouse Lautrec’s ““ Madame Pascal,” a good 
but rather superficial drawing in oils, and Daumier’s 
“Ta Flaneur”—an orthodox specimen of his 
Rembrandtesque manner, but also, and this is what 
distinguishes this picture from the others: a painting 
with strong human feeling. 

Courbet’s “ La femme au chat” has already been 
alluded to in another connection ; it is, for all its technical 
mastery, unbelievably unlike a Courbet in its cloying 
prettiness. Fantin Latour’s “ La Nappe blanche ” once 
more shows that this painter of ambient light had great 
difficulty in seeing his pictures as esthetical wholes. 
Utrillo’s derivation from Monet is clear by the !atter’s 
“* Rue 4 Fécamp,” just as one can see how Derain derived 
from Ingres by the !atter’s “‘ Etude de la Téte d’Ilias,” 
and Dali’s debt to Degas becomes evident through the 
Frenchman’s “ Portrait de !a Comtesse Morbilli.”” With 
these statements I wish, however, to imply no more than 
a record of apparent “ influences.” Seurat’s charming 
little sketch ‘‘ Le Moteur ” is free from the semi-scientific 
theory visible in the handling of the equally sound 
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study for the “ Grande Jatte.”” Cézanne’s “ La Plante ” 
is a water-colour of almost Chinese elegance. His large 
picture “‘ La Sieste” is a poor thing, and evidently 
relinquished by him on that account, whilst on the other 
hand the much slighter effort “ L’Enfant au Chapeau de 
Paille” is a magnificent summary of his aims. Van 
Gogh’s “‘ Les Rochers” shows the artist at his best during 
a specially troub!ed period. Four excellent, but already 
mellowed Gauguin’s, a good Vuillard, a lively Matisse 
and two early Picasso’s, the blue “ Gourmet” strongly 
suggestive of van Gogh complete this interesting show. 


IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITION AT THE LEGER GALLERIES 
a number of well-known English and French artists are 
well represented; amongst them may be mentioned 
Charles Ginner, Duncan Grant, Mary Eldridge, John 
Nash, Sickert, Jack Yeats, and a few Frenchmen, such 
as Jean de Botton, M. Asselin and Albert Marquet, 
whose harbour scene is here illustrated. 

AT THE GREATOREX GALLERIES MONSIEUR DARVISH, OF 
Teheran, a Persian artist exhibited a number of brilliant 
water-colour drawings “inspired by the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” the Shah-Nameh of Firdausi, the 
lyrics of Hafiz and the poetry of Babataher. These 
immortals of Persian literature have for centuries been 
responsible for Persian paintings. The remarkable point 
about M. Darvish’s art is that it presents an evolution of 
Persian without any concessions to Western art. Most 
of his larger paintings illustrate the Shah-Nahmeh and are 














FROM MR. DARVISH’S EXHIBITION 
At the Greatorex Galleries 
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executed in a vivid broad “ mongolian ” style, whilst the 
rest are as delicate in design and execution as Bihzad’s and 
his school’s without being simply copies or adaptations. 
An example is illustrated ; though without colour one can 
hardly judge of its merits. 


RAOUL DUFY AT MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE’S 
GALLERIES 

Raoul Dufy’s exhibition must fill the spectator with 
a sense of irresponsible gaiety. His brush dances over the 
canvas with childlike unconcern for the rules of the 
‘** Masters,” but with adult skill. His oil paintings are, 
properly speaking, coloured drawings in which the lines 
—naked and unconcealed—disport themselves decora- 
tively on simple backgrounds of colour, in which a vivid 
blue predominates. Asa rule his treatment is flat, though 
in “ Baigneuse 4 Saint Adresse” solidity is achieved. 
It is interesting to compare his “ Portrait de Michael 
B.. .” with the “ Portrait de Madame D...” In 
the former only the fewest lines and the slightest shading 
suggest form ; in the latter form is worried by shading, 
and the decorative pattern of the shawl is treated as 
painting, not as drawing. Dufy, who has supplied what 
we call industrial designs of great beauty, is in his 
proper element when he places the burden of his painting 
on line. His “‘ Epsom: Le Defile du Derby ” is neither 
better nor worse than Frith’s ‘“‘ Derby Day.” They are 
incomparable ; both serve different purposes, and both 
purposes are legitimate “ art.” 


COURBET AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 

Courbet was politically a violent revolutionary, that 
is to say an incontinent idealist. He has gone down in 
the history of art as a realist, mainly because he painted 
** Stone Breakers’ and a burial scene of simple village 
folk. In this present interesting exhibition of seventeen 
pictures, most of them landscapes, he is seen to be at 
bottom a romantic poet with affinities not only with 
Rembrandt, but even with Ruysdael. As he frequently 
used the palette knife his pictures are “ massive” in 
execution ; but over them all hovers a quiet melancholy, 
the quality of a poet’s dream. That is the essential 
Courbet, the dreamer who wanted, as the preface to the 
catalogue reminds us, to build during the Franco-Prussian 
War a “monument colossal ...la colonne de 
Allemagne et .a France a jamais fédérées” ...a 
dream which eventually cost him six months imprison- 
ment and more than three hundred thousand tenpenny 
francs. And here in this exhibition we have a charming 
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FROM MR. PHILIP A. DE LASZLO : 

We have received the following reply to the reference 
we made to the paper read by him before the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

*“ When I said that art from its earliest beginnings 
has concerned itself primarily with the representation 
of nature, I stated a fact that surely ought to be obvious 
to every intelligent student of art history. Art in its 
origin was purely illustrative and upon a gradually 
built-up foundation of accurate representation it based 
securely its symbolical and abstract developments. Art 
to-day, however symbolical and abstract it aspires to 
become, needs just this same foundation, and if it is 
not concerned primarily with the representation of 
nature—with, that is to say, correctness of vision and 
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and very early portrait of a melancholy youth, whilst at 
Messrs. Wildenstein’s show, in another column noticed, is 
a woman with a cat that Chaplin must have envied for its 
sweetness of sentiment. The irony is that Courbet was 
not understood—even as a painter—by the artists and 
the public of his day. 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTIST PRINTERS AT THE NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 

Formed originally in 1921 by a small group of Glasgow 
art students, this society, under the presidency of E. S. 
Lumsden, R.S.A., the well-known Scottish etcher, has 
become the best of its kind to-day. This is its first 
exhibition in London, and the society is to be congratu- 
lated on it. The exhibits embrace woodcuts in black 
and white, wood engravings, woodcuts in colour, linocuts, 
metal engravings, etchings, drypoints, lithographs in 
black and white as well as in colour. If the present show 
is their general standard then one can assert that the label 
of the society is a “hall-mark.” There are some 
extraordinarily fine things, especially amongst the wood 
engravings. Mr. Tom Chadwick’s “‘ Wayside Laundry,” 
for instance, has a lovely quality of engraving combined 
with a fine sense of third dimension; Mr. Claughton 
Pellew, who incidentally has made great progress, 
exhibits a wood engraving of “‘ The Entombment ” with 
a fine feeling for lights. Distinguished in this sense is also 
Mr. Martyn Lack’s etching, “ The Engraver.” Mr. 
Robert Austin’s “‘ Deer,” an engraving on metal, has the 
charm of its white spaces, on which the black lines 
disport themselves gracefully and firmly. Extraordinary 
is the quality of line produced in Mr. H. Fabian Ware’s 
drypoints, for example in “ The Riot.” A rather similar 
quality akin to lithograph, is to be seen in Mr. William 
Wilson’s etching “ Loch Scaraig, Skye.” Miss Miller 
Parker’s velvety quality of wood engraving is seen at its 
best in “‘ The Autocrat.”” Miss Winifred M. McKenzie’s 
skill in surmounting the effect of “ patchiness” so 
common in colour woodcuts, may be admired in the 
decorative unity of “ The Waterfall.” The president’s 
etching, “‘ Canongate Washing,” is one of the best things 
he has done. But there are more good prints than there 
is space to mention. I must only record that Mrs. 
Raverat, long appreciated for the subtlety and simplicity 
of even her tiniest wood engravings, exhibits a telling 
woodcut (surely not wood engraving as stated ?), of 
poster-dimensions, called “‘ St. John’s Old Bridge,” in 
in which one may especially admire the suggestion of 
flowing water. 


COMMENTS 
accuracy of statemeni—its efforts to express itself by 
abstract devices must inevitably make it ridiculous. 
The painter of “ abstract ” pictures, who has no practical 
knowledge of nature and no trained ability to realise 
what he sees, is in the same unhappy position as a writer 
who is trying to give rein to his imagination without 
having had any contact with the world or possessing any 
command of language. The stuff that such people 
produce is not art, and to thrust it upon the wer!d is an 
offence against good taste and ordinary common sense, for 
it is only by establishing the right relationship between the 
representation of nature and the expression of intellectual 
abstractions that true artistic creation is made possible.’’ 
We are regretfully forced to defer our comment on 
this until the September number. 
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“LE PORT” 


ALBERT MARQUET 
(Leger Galleries) 


MANY OF OUR READERS WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE 
activities of ““ The National Picture Print Society for the 
Study of Nineteenth Century Engraving and Colour 
Picture Printing,” whose proceedings for 1935-36 have 
recently been published. The president of the society is 
Mr. H. G. Clarke; the hon. secretary Mr. Joseph H. 
Rylatt ; and the hon. editor of the society’s journal Mr. 
Eric H. Glover. There is an executive committee of 
fifteen under the chairmanship of Mr. W. M. Whiteman. 
The first number of the journal gives an account of the 
inaugural meeting on April 2nd, 1935; an “‘ address ” on 
XIXth century colour picture prints, given by Mr. Clarke 
on that occasion, and records other interesting activities 
on the part of the society. Furthermore, there are papers, 
read by members, on the following subjects : ‘‘ Engravings 
in Aquatinta,” by J. H. Rylatt, with valuable sidelights 
on eminent publishers, Ackermann, Fores and Laurie; 
“Colour Printed Pictures on Staffordshire Pottery,” by 
Mr. H. G. Clarke; and “ English Colour-Plate Books 
of the Nineteenth Century,” by Thomas Stephenson. 


MR. WORMALD’S ARTICLE ON THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
Club was intended for the July number; hence he 
discusses it as if it were “‘ now on view.” There was 
unfortunately no room for it at the time, but it remains 
a contribution of permanent value. 


MR. C. S$. GULBENKIAN HAS GENEROUSLY DEPOSITED ON 
loan at the National Gallery a number of very important 
pictures from his collection. Four were at one time in 
the Hermitage : “ The Annunciation,” by Dierick Bouts ; 
‘“‘ Pallas Athene ” and “‘ A Rabbi,” by Rembrandt; and 
the “‘ Portrait of Helena Fourment,” by Rubens. There 
are also particularly fine examples of Boucher, Carpaccio, 
Cima, van Dyck, Fragonard, Gainsborough, Guardi, 
Lancret and other great masters ; many of these fill up 
in the happiest way /acune in the national collections. 
These magnificent pictures are temporarily being shown 
together in Room XXVIII. 


MR. J. G. MANN HAS BEEN APPOINTED KEEPER OF THE 
Wallace Collection in the place of the late Mr. S. J. 


COMMENTS 


Camp. Mr. Mann is a leading authority on arms and 
armour, on which he has published a number of works ; 
and the fact that the collection of arms and armour at 
the Wallace Collection is famous, makes his appointment 
particularly appropriate. 


IN HIS FIRST ARTICLE ON THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION 
the author had referred on page § of the July number 
to “the dish in Colour Plate I”’ under the impression 
that two colour plates were to accompany this first 
article. The dish referred to will, however, appear as a 
colour plate in connection with Mr. Honey’s third article. 


THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION OF CHINESE ART AT 
the Victoria and Albert Museum has now been open for 
three months. During this time attendances have 
totalled 27,000. 


OWING TO PRESSURE ON OUR SPACE FURTHER NOTICES 
under “ Round the Galleries ” and also further “‘ Notes 
and Comments” are unavoidably held over till the next 
month. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
THE FRONTISPIECE 
This illustration of a Chinese libation vessel is alluded 
to on page 68 to Mr. Honey’s article. 


DANSEUSES RUSSES ROUGES. BY EDGAR DEGAS 

When this picture was shown at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries it made such a striking impression because of 
its vivid and, not only for Degas but generally, unusual 
colour orchestration, that we thought our readers 
should not be robbed of enjoying this wonderful pastel 
at least in reproduction. Not only is the picture remark- 
able on account of its colour, but it also shows Degas’s 
astonishing knowledge of form in action. Although 
heavy skirts conceal the limbs of the dancers, their 
strenuous action is unmistakable. 


JAMES FITZJAMES, DUKE OF BERWICK, MARSHAL 
OF FRANCE 


Partly the engaging smile of the sitter, partly the 
problems of his identity, and finally the interest that 
attaches to the artist who is responsible for the painting 
induced us to choose this picture as the subject of a 
colour plate. 

Firstly as to its author Largilliére (1656-1746) it is 
sometimes forgotten that this Frenchman would have 
settled in England—which he visited repeatediy—if 
James II, who wanted to make him Keeper of his pictures, 
had had his way. He was employed by Sir Peter Lely 
to paint pictures of King Charles II after the restoration, 
and in fact painted many of the Stuart nobility. Person- 
ally he was considered “‘ la bienveillance méme,” which 
perhaps accounts for the amiable smile on the Duke of 
Berwick’s far from martial countenance—if, indeed, it 
represents him. The picture belonged to the late Princess 
Royal and was then described as the “ Portrait of James 
Marshell (sic.), Duke of Berwick. Evidently the inten- 
tion was “‘ James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France.” This gentleman, born in 1670, was the 
natural son of James II. In 1687 he was created Duke 
of Berwick, and in 1706 Marshal of France. The 
picture may well have been painted at that time, though 
the sitter looks younger than 37, if, as we have said, it 
really represents the Duke. Perhaps one of our readers 
can help to clear up this point ? 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS - 


SILVER . 


HE result of the three first days’ sale of the Oppenheimer 
Collection must exceed anything that was expected, and 
only goes to prove the taste and discriminating knowledge 

of this great collector. Just before going to press, we are fortunate 
in being able to record the wonderful prices obtained for the 
drawings by old masters of July roth, 13th and 14th, when the 
King Street Rooms were packed to suffocation by representative 
buyers from all parts of the world, particularly the Continent of 
Europe. The total realized for the three days was just under 




















No. 106. A RIDERON A REARING HORSE 
5%, in. — 4!) in. LEONARDO DA VINCI 





No. 382. DESIGN FOR A CIRCULAR MEDALLION 
TANTALUS. 2,3}, diam. (Actual size 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, 1497-1543. 


FURNITURE : 
OBJETS 


PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
D’ART 


£92,000, the highest price being obtained for Jean Foucquet’s 
* Portrait of an Ecclesiastic,” 10,200 guineas. By many critics 
it was considered to be the clou of the Collection, but others 
expressed the opinion that in comparison with this price many 
of the other drawings, which fetched nothing comparing with 
this amount, were yet cheap because of their undoubted great 
merit. The first item, “‘ A Cavalcade of Hunters,” Italian School, 
£504, gave a good start, and there was no weakening in the bids ; 
everything fetched its value; ‘“ The Ascension Day Festival at 
Venice,” by Antonio Canale (called Canaletto), £840; this 
magnificent drawing represents the arrival of the State Barge at 
the Lido, forming part of a series, four of which are in the British 
Museum; ‘“ Studies for a Picture of the Martyrdom of the 
Ten Thousand,” Vittore Carpaccio, £903; No. 106, “ A Rider 
of a Rearing Horse,’ Leonardo da Vinci, quite rightly fetched 
the first big figure, 4,100 guineas, §5 jj in. by 4 jj in. only, this 
magnificent drawing, considered equal to anything in the 
collection, is illustrated on this page in preference to the widely 
illustrated Foucquet; the Studies of Male Figures, Filippino 
Lippi, ““ A Nude Man,” £1,365; “ Apollo,” Pietro Perugino, 
or Raphael Santi, 11 in. by 7}? in.—this celebrated drawing, 
mentioned many times in literature, has been variously attributed 
to the above-mentioned two masters, and no definite elucidation 
can yet be found after all these years, over four centuries, £1,470. 
Studies of men hanging on the gallows, Antonio Pisano (called 
Pisanello), 1395 1455, £1,890 ; “‘ Study of a Man’s Head,” Andrea 
del Sarto, £1,785; “ Portrait of a Young Man,” Dirk Bouts, 
1420-1475, £4,200; ‘“‘ Landscape with a Country Road,” 
Rembrandt Van Ryn, 1606-1669, £735; “River Scene,” 
Rembrandt, £651; ‘“* Christ disputing with the Doctors,” pen 
and brush in bistre, after Rembrandt, 2 guineas; “‘ A Faun,” 
Peter Paul Rubens, £1,102 10s.; “‘ The Virgin and Child,” 
Anonymous, German School, about 1520, 500 guineas ; ““ A Wise 
Virgin,” Albrecht Durer, 1471-1528, a superb drawing, one of 
this Master’s outstanding works of purely Gothic style, £2,415 ; 
Design for a Circular Medal lion: “ Tantalus,” Hans Holbein 
the Younger, 1497-1543, a miniature masterpiece, one of the 
most beautifully finished of this Master’s designs for jewellery, 
in pen and ink, minutely finished with water-colour washes and 
heightened in places with gold, and only 2 |}; in. in diameter (see 
jllustration), fetched £1,522 10s.—the gem of the collection. 
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ONE OF A SET OF FOUR PANELS OF BEAUVAIS 
TAPESTRY 


Sold at Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 25th 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


“Portrait of a Man,” Wolf Huber, 1490-1553, £3,255; 
“* Landscape,” Jean Baptiste Le Prince, 1734-1781, brush drawing 
6 guineas ; the one or two low prices are given for the purpose 
of inducing the beginner to attend such sales, as real gems in 
their own way can be obtained at a very low figure, but, of course, 
exceptional in such a collection as this. ‘‘ View of Paris, The 
Louvre Palace,” Israle Silvestre, 1621-1691, inscribed Silvestre 
in left lower corner by an old hand, 6} in. by 13} in., £336; 
“Anglers under a Rock,” Francisco Goya, 1746-1828, brush 
drawing, 72 in. by 5} in., 500 guineas ; and the last item of this 
wonderful collection, which must have given pleasure and been 
an education to thousands of lovers of the beautiful, closed with 
a parcel of miscellaneous drawings, including examples in the 
style of Tiepolo and Goya, for 6 guineas. 

The quality of the Collection of Monsieur Laffon, of Eugene 
Boudin paintings and water-colours, exceeded expectations, and 
excellent prices, and quite rightly so, were obtained. ‘“ Trouville 
Personnages Sur La Place,” 12} in. by 21 in., £600; “‘ Trouville 
Place, Figures et Cabanes,” £1,200; to show the quality the 
size 6in. by I1in.; others, all as is customary to expect by this 
great artist depicting the same locality, with figures, £340, £600, 
£420, £250, and many others about the same figure, with one 
of “Etaples, sur La Plage,” £520. 

DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 

The catalogue of important drawings removed from Warwick 
Castle and sold by order of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Warwick 
and the Trustees of the late (6th) Earl of Warwick at SOTHEBY’s, 
on June 17th, produced some keen bidding, and good prices were 
obtained. Francesco Guardi’s “ Venice: The Piazetta” 
realised £320; “‘ La Repentir,” by J. B. Greuze, £260; “‘ The 
Chateau of Niederhorst near the Village of Berg,” by R. Roghman, 
£135; ‘‘A Youth with a broad-brimmed Hat,” by Terborch, 
£155; Rembrandt Van Rhyn’s “ Isaac blessing Jacob,” £450 ; 
and a sheet of studies by the same master (see illustration), £245. 
At the same rooms, on June 24th, an Antoine Watteau “ An 
Oriental, full length, standing,” black and red chalk, 12} in. by 
7in., fetched £70, and at their sale of important old master 
engravings, colour prints and modern etching, on June 29th and 
30th, a collection of the engraving of Samuel Cousins (1801-87) 
realized £180; this unrivalled collection contained, with three 
minor exceptions, at least one impression of every plate ever 
engraved by Cousins, the majority in early states and in exceptional 
condition; an A. Durer “‘ Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam,” 
£92; Rembrandt’s “‘ The Three Trees,” £540, and “‘ Landscape 
with three gabled cottages ” (r. 217, H. 246), third state, from the 
Liphart Collection, by the same master, £240. 

SILVER—ENGLISH 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ sale of Old English 
silver, on June 17th, an oval cake-basket, 14 in. long, by S. 
Herbert & Co., 1751, engraved with the arms of Simpson, of 
Bradley Hall, Co. Durham, impaling Clutterbuck, of Warkworth, 


ONE OF A PAIR 
OF 
CHIPPENDALE 
MAHOGANY 
ARMCHAIRS 
Sold at Christie, 


Manson & Woods 
on Fune 18th 








A VIEW OF ST. MARTIN’S GATE, NORWICH 
JOHN CROME 


Sold at Christie, Manson & Woods on Fune 26th 


Co. Cumberland, fetched £34 4s.; a William and Mary silver- 
gilt plate, 9} in. diam., by Francis Garthorne, 1690, £167 8s. ; 
a Queen Anne circular tazza, 10} in. diam., by Humphrey Payne, 
1702, £51 4s.; an Old English pattern table-service in fitted 
case, weight 88 oz. 10 dwt., £260 ; and a pair of James I Apostle 
spoons, with silver-gilt figures, circa 1620, maker’s mark W. F., 
£22. At the same rooms, on July Ist, a Queen Anne plain 
octagonal coffee pot, 9} in. high, by William Fawdery, 1711, 
realized {100 9s. ; an Elizabethan seal-top spoon, pricked with the 
initials M C, 1602, maker’s mark, a crescent enclosing W, £29; 
a William and Mary rat-tailed spoon, with trefoil top, Kilkenny, 
circa 1690, £32; this spoon must be regarded as a rare specimen 
as few pieces of silver bearing the Kilkenny mark are known ; 
a two-handled cup and cover, 13} in. high, 1772, the cover by 
Edward Fennell, £41 13s. 9d.; this cup and cover is engraved 
with the arms of Boucher impaling Addison. The Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher (1738-1804) held successively several ecclesiastical 
charges in America, where, until the War of Independence, he 
was intimate with George Washington and acted as tutor to his 
stepson. Boucher’s fervent adherence to the Loyalist cause was 
responsible for an estrangement between himself and George 
Washington, and it is reported that he preached his last sermon 
in the Colonies on Loyalty with pistols lying on his pulpit 
cushion ; a William III Monteith bowl, 11 in. diam., by John 
Jackson, 1699, £156 16s. 6d.; and a James II large cylindrical 
peg flagon and cover, 1687, maker’s mark P. M. between two 
stars, on three lion couchant feet added at a later date, 16 in. 
high, engraved with an inscription recording Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to Norwich in 1578, and the Norwich Castle and lion in 
plume mantling, £151 14s. 6d. 
SILVER—FOREIGN 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’, on June 17th, a 
German cup and cover, engraved beneath the base with an 
inscription, dated 1669, 25 in. high, Hamburg, XVIIth century, 
maker’s mark I. B., a star above, fetched £23; a Sieburg stone- 
ware jug, 8}in. high, German late XVIth century, and a 
cylindrical mustard pot, £42; a Spanish ewer, engraved with 
the inscription: “‘ Sv Antoniam Cavalli,” 8}in. high, dated 
1695, £20; and a three-masted nef, in full sail, 27 in. high, £25. 
At their rooms, on July rst, a Dutch chalice and cover, round the 
lip the inscription “‘ Poculum eucharistie in usum Ecclesiz 
Leccumanz 1675,” the domed cover with small ball finial, 63 in. 
high, XVIIth century, probably Leeuwarden, fetched £25. 

FURNITURE 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ rooms, on June 18th, 
a pair of Chippendale mahogany armchairs (see illustration) 
fetched £136 10os.; the original design of these chairs will be 
found on Plate 22 of Thomas Chippendale’s “ Director,” 1759 ; 
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TILTING ARMET. South German, I*00-1510 
Sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Fuly 2nd 


a set of ten Adam mahogany armchairs, designed in the Louis XVi 
taste (see illustration), £819; a set of ten George I mahogany 
chairs and two armchairs, £430 I0s.; a set of ten Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs and two armchairs, £309 I5s.; a set of three 
Old English mahogany hall seats, the backs and arms pierced 
with lattice work, from the Pavilion, Brighton, £54 I2s.; a 
mahogany sofa, with shell end, and scale ornament at the foot, 
6 ft. 3 in. long, £60 18s.; a mahogany kneehole writing table, 
4 ft. wide, £56 14s.; aC kent mahogany bureau bookcase, 
4 ft. wide, £71 8s.; and a Chippendale mahogany cabinet, § ft. 
wide £75 12s. At their sale of decorative furniture, the property 
of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., on June 25th, a Sheraton satinwood 
cabinet, the upper part surmounted by a wedgwood plaque and 
classical vases, 38 in. wide, fetched £152 5§s.; a Gothic oak 
cabinet (see illustration in June Apollo), £262 tos. At Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S, on June 26th, a fine set of seven Chippendale 
mahogany chairs fetched £340; a rare George I walnut cabinet, 
£95; a fine pair of Chippendale mahogany armchairs, £195 ; 
and a fine Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £48. At Messrs. CHRISTIE, 
Manson & Woops’, on July 2nd, a Louis XV walnut armchair, 
with moulded framework carved with scrolls and flowers, the 
cushion seat and back covered in petit-and gros-point needlework, 
with Solomon receiving the Queen of Sheba, flowers and strap- 
work, fetched £44 2s.; a set of six Hepplewhite mahogany 
armchairs, designed in the French taste, £210 ; a pair of Georgian 
mirrors, 4 ft. 8 in. high, 30 in. wide, £157 10s.; a Chippendale 
marquetry commode, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, from Donnington Hall, 
£75 12s.; anda Chippendale Mahogany side table, 6 ft. wide, £63. 
At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S rooms, on July 3rd, an XVIIIth century 
mahogany commode, from the collection of the late Sir George 
Holford, of Dorchester House, fetched £32; a set of six 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, £72; a fine set of ten William 
and Mary walnut chairs (see illustration in June Apollo), £150. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ rooms, on June 18th, 
a pair of famille verte vases, 17 in. high, K‘ang Hsi, realized 
£50 &s.; a pair of Chinese famille rose beakers, 163 in. and 
16, in. high, Yung Cheng, £173 5s.; eight Turkish faience 
tiles, 9} in. square, XVIth century, from the Ionides Collection, 
1902, £60 18s. At their rooms, on June 23rd, a Toft dish, 
inscribed *“* Ralpph Toft, 1677,” 17} in. diam., fetched £96 12s. ; 
anda set of five Dutch Delft vases and beakers and a Japanese carved 
wood figure of a demon, £38 17s. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale 
of fine Chinese pottery and porcelain, the property of Mrs. 
Joshua, on June 25th, a rare moulded bowl of deep form, 7} in., 
probably from Showchow, Anhwei, Sung dynasty, fetched £15 ; 
the type is illustrated in the catalogue of the Eumorfopolous 
Collection, pl. 34, b. 132; a dish, with inverted rim, 13} in 
Lung Ch‘uan, Sung dynasty, £34; a fine Kinuta funeral jar 


and cover, 9} in., Lung Ch‘uan, Sung dynasty (similar type 
cf. “The Art of the Chinese Potter,” pl. 63, and catalogue 
C hinese Exhibition, No. 1318, David Collection), £102; a rare 

‘Tobi Seiji” stem cup, Lung Ch‘uan, Sung dynasty, £40 ; 
a fine lobate bowl, Sung dynasty, £50; the type is illustrated in 
the catalogue of the Chinese Exhibition, 1936, No. 927, 
Oppenheim Collection ; a fine Ying Ching bowl, Sung dynasty, 
from the Hetherington and Elphinstone Collection, £64; an 
egg-shell bowl, 5} in., Sung dynasty, £50; this bowl is a pair 
to the one in the Oppenheim Collection, illustrated by Hobson and 
Hetherington in “‘ The Art of the Chinese Potter,” pl. 93, fig. 2, 
and there referred to as “a masterpiece of potting”; a fine 
Ting saucer dish, 8} in., Sung dynasty, £91; the shape is the 
same as the Alexander dragon dish illustrated in “ 
the Potter,” pl. 49; and a fine Tzu Chou vase (mei p‘ing), 
10% in., Sung dynasty, £130; the total for the day’s sale was 
£3,040. At the same rooms, on June 26th, a rare Chelsea 
figure of a bird, 7} in., repaired, raised red anchor mark, fetched 
£88; this bird is a scarce type, and is not recorded by Dr. 
Bellamy Gardner in his paper on the “ Chelsea Birds” or in 
the Cheyne Book of the Chelsea Exhibition, 1924; a rare 
Tournai group of two children, one kneeling on the floor playing 
with a basket of flowers, the other holding a garland and jumping 
over the kneeling bow, the costumes in soft tones of puce, blue 
and yellow, 7in., £92; a similar, though differently coloured 
group, exists in the Broderip Gift in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; and an important Dutch Delft polychrome garniture 
of five vases, first quarter of the XVIIIth century, probably by 
Lambertus van Eenhoorn or Louwijs Fictoor, £780; a similar 
garniture in the Michel van Gelder Collection is illustrated by 
Neurdenburg and Rackham in “ Old Dutch Pottery,” pl. 34. 
At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’, on July 2nd, a Dresden 
tea service from the William Russell Collection fetched £30 9s.3 
a pair of Bow figures and a girl and youth, 7 in. high, £32 11s. ; 
a pair of figures of Deities, holding sceptres and cups, their robes 
coloured green, yellow and aubergine, 8} in. high, K‘ang Hsi, 
£37 16s.; a Chinese famille verte bowl, 13} in. diam., K‘ang 
Hsi, £30 9s.; this bowl was given to Mr. Francis Fisher, 
solicitor, of Cambridge, England, by his uncle, Captain Thomas 
Fisher (born 1742, died 1820), of the East India Company. It 
was taken by Mr. Francis Fisher to New South Wales in 1831, 
when he was appointed Crown Solicitor, and later to New 
Zealand, when he went to settle the land claims of the Maoris. 
The bowl was used at Auckland, N.Z., as a font. When New 
Zealand was made a Crown Colony, Mr. Francis Fisher was the 
first Acting Attorney-General ; and a pair of Chinese cloisonné 
enamel beakers, 14} in. high, £42. 

GLASS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’, on June 18th, an 

** Audentior Ibo ” glass, with deep bucket bowl, engraved with 
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the rose and two buds on one side, and on the reverse with a 
portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, in highland costume, 
wearing a bonnet, riband and star, and with the inscription 
** Audentior Ibo ” on a riband, on a plain stem and circular foot, 
the latter engraving with the Prince of Wales’s feather plumes 
and the motto “Ich dien,” 6} in. high, circa 1745, fetched £42. 
At the same rooms, on June 30th, was sold the first portion of the 
collection of Old English glass formed by the late George F. 
Berney, Esq., and an Anglo-Venetian goblet, 8} in. high, fetched 
£44; a wine glass, with bell bowl, and a hollow knop below 
decorated with five applied prints, and containing a James II 
coin, on a collared and inverted stem, and folded foot, 8} in. 
high, £20 1os.; a cordial glass, with waisted bowl, resting on a 
moulded collar with solid plain stem, knopped below, and with 
a domed foot, 7 in. high, £13 1os.; a “ Fiat” glass, the drawn 
trumpet bowl engraved with a rose, two buds, an oak leaf and 
the word “ Fiat” on a fine air-twist stem and plain foot, 6 in. 
high, circa 1740, £15; an “ Amen” glass, the bowl engraved in 
diamond point with the Royal Crown surmounting the cypher 
J. R., and with the complete Jacobite anthem, ending with the 
word “‘ Amen,” in a scrolled cartouche, and with the additional 
inscription “To His Royal Highness Prince Henry, Duke of 
Albany and York,” and the date 1749, 8 in. high, foot chipped, 
£160; a pair of candlesticks, 8 in. high, circa 1750, £39; anda 
pair of tapersticks, with moulded nozzles, 4} in. high, circa 1700, 
£31. 
ARMOUR 

The catalogue of valuable armour and weapons comprising 
the property of Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Lyall and the property of 
a Viennese collector sold at Messrs. SOTHEBY’s, on July 2nd, 
realized a total of £7,575. A wheel-lock petronel, French, 
early XVIIth century, fetched £62; a flint-lock rifle, signed by 
the celebrated maker, Boutet, Versailles, 5 ft. 54 in., French, 
late XVIIIth century, £80; a fine wheel-lock rifle, French, 
XVIIth century, £145; a tall salade, entirely forged from one 
piece, it is furnished with a riveted nasal-guard, £220; a fine 
halberd, 7 ft. 2in. long, German, XVIth century, £250; an 
exceedingly fine tilting armet, South German, 1500-1510 (see 
illustration), £1,000; and a fine suit of German armour, con- 
sisting of helmet, gorget, breast and back-plate, tassets, pauldrons, 
full arms with gauntlets, cuisses, jambs and sollerets, £3,900. 


TAPESTRIES AND NEEDLEWORKS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’, on June 18th, a 
panel of Brussels tapestry, the property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Breadalbane, M.C., 12 ft. 6in. by 13 ft. 8in., bearing the 
Brussels mark and the initials of the weaver, Gerard Peemans, 
XVIIth century, realized £210 ; two parts of a Sheldon tapestry 
map, English, late XVIth century, £1,008 ; the two parts belong 
to one map, which showed the county of Gloucester and parts 
of the neighbouring counties of Somerset, Wiltshire and 
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Monmouth ; a panel of Flemish tapestry, 7 ft. high, 17 ft. wide, 
XVIth century, £189. At the same rooms, on June 25th, the 
set of four panels of Beauvais tapestry, the property of Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., late XVIIth or early XVIIIth century 
(see illustration), realized £5,250. 
PICTURES 

The most important sale this season was held at Messrs. 
CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ on June 26th and 27th, when 
pictures from the collection of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., and 
from other sources were sold. Four works by John Ccnstable 
R.A., were included in the first day’s sale and fetched the following 
prices : for ‘“‘ The End of a Wood,” £1,470; “ Portraits of Anne 
and Mary Constable,” sisters of the artist, one dressed in black 
and the other in red cloak, £997 10s.; ‘“‘ The Flower Garden 
of the House of Golding Constable, Esq.,”’ father of the artist, 
about 1810, £945; and “ The Kitchen Garden of the House of 
Golding Constable,” father of the artist, about 1810, £1,155 ; 
for a J. S. Cotman, “ The Mass at Rotterdam,” £609; a John 
Crome, “‘ A Squall off Yarmouth,” £1,365 ; a T. Gainsborough, 
R.A., ““ A Woody Lane Scene,” with peasant and cattle, in oil 
and charcoal on paper, 16} in. by 21} in., £504; a Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, ‘‘ Portrait of Charles II in Garter Robes,” signed and 
dated 1685, £367 10s.; a Sir Antonio Mor, “ Portrait of 
Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth,” on panel 44 in. by 34 in., 
£672; a J. Ochterveldt, “ The Music Lesson,” £2,625; a 
Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., “Portrait of Mrs. Robinson, as ‘Perdita,’” 
£945; a J. M. W. Turner, R.A., “ Adonis Departing for the 
Chase,” £3,360 ; a Velazquez, “ Portrait of Mariana of Austria,’ 
second wife of Philip IV of Spain, £6,174. At the second day’s 
sale, a Jan Steen, ‘‘ Backgammon Players,” realized £787 10s. ; 
a W. Van de Velde, “‘ Shipping in Port in a Calm ” (see illus- 
tration), £1,627; a John Crome, “‘ A View of St. Martin’s Gate, 
Norwich ” (see illustration), £966; a George Morland, “‘ Easy 
Money,” £966; a Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., “ Portrait of Mrs. Jean 
Buchanan,” daughter of James Dennistoun, Esq., of Colgrain, 
wife of Andrew Buchanan, Esq., of Ardenconnel, born 1751, 
died 1832, £1,995; the “ Portrait of Andrew Buchanan, Esq., 
of Ardenconnel,” born 1745, died 1835, £2,730; and a Hans 
Memlinc, ‘“‘ Heads of Jews and Roman Soldiers,” £357. 


BOOKS 

On July 1st and 2nd, Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. sold the catalogue 
of the well-known collection of rare and valuable books illus- 
trating the history of printing formed by George W. Jones, Esq., 
of Monkbarns, Northwood, Middlesex, which realized a total 
of 5; 19S. 

— CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 

At Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S sale, on July 8th, 
for Lord Hothfield, at 2, Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair, the 
following prices were realized : for the XVIIth century tapestries, 
286 guineas ; a William and Mary burr walnut Secretaire cabinet, 
bordered with herring-bone inlay, 140 guineas; the collection of 
interesting relics of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 100 guineas ; 
a William and Mary walnut cabinet, 42 guineas ; a Chippendale 
mahogany pedestal writing table, 40 guineas; and a Sheraton 
mahogany and marqueterie serpentine-front sideboard, 5 ft. 8 in. 
wide, 28 guineas. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in ‘ Apollo.” 





C. 7. (1) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN DISH, 
KHANG-HSI, circa 1720.—Arms: Argent, cn a fesse 
between three annulets gules, three covered cups or ; 
on an escutcheon of pretence, argent, a pale fusily sable. 
Crest: A stag’s head coupled gules. 


These are the arms of Draper with Danyell in pretence. 


2) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL, 
KHANG-HSI, circa 1700.—Arms: Argent, three bars 
gules a bend ermines ; impaling, argent, on a fesse azure 
three pheons sable, as many roses or. Crest: A lion’s 
head erased ermines. 

The dexter coat and the crest have not been identified, 
but the sinister coat is that of Charles Savage of Tach- 
brook, co. Warwick. 


C.8. ARMS ON PAIR OF CARVED MIRRORS, 
circa 1735-§0.—Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a 
sheep passant argent; 2 and 3, Azure, three swan; 
argent dismembered, the whole surmounted by a foreign 
viscount’s coronet, or, with cypher A.C.C. 

These are the arms of Courtaillon de Montdoré of 
Lorraine quarterly with those of van Swanenburch of 
Leyden. 

C. 9. CREST ON ENGRAVED CRYSTAL 
BROOCH.—Crest : An antelope’s head erased, pierced 
through the neck with an arrow all proper. 

Probably intended for the crest of Chatterton. 

C.10. ARMS ON SHEFFIELD TRAY, circa 1770. 
—Arms: Paly of six gules and or, on a chief azure three 
eagles displayed argent, Weekes ; impaling, or, a lion 
rampant reguardant sable, Jenkins. 

Probably engraved for John Weekes, son of Buckler 
Weekes of Bristol ; he was born in 1732, matriculated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1748, and married about 
1760 Barbara Jenkins. 


C.11. ARMS ON SHEFFIELD ENTREE 
DISHES, dated 1827.—Arms: Azure, a_ chevron 
between three escallops argent as many leopards faces 
gules; on an escutcheon of pretence, argent, on a 
chevron between three fleurs-de-lys sable as many rams’ 
heads erased of the first. Crest: A stork wings elevated 
proper, holding in the beak an escallop argent. Motto: 
Fortunae miles pro fama pugnans. 


SS 
v; <u BAS 
Sees 


These are the arms of Platt of Wigan, co. Lancaster, with 
Ramsden in pretence. 


C.12. ARMS ON DR WALL 
PORCELAIN, circa 1765.—Arms : 
courant argent, in 
difference. 

These are the Arms of Fry of Exeter, co. Devon. 


WORCESTER 
Vert, three horses 
the centre a fleur-de-lis or for 


C.13. ARMS ON CHARLES II CAUDLE CUP, 
1681.—Arms : Argent, three cinquefoils sable ; impaling 
argent, a saltire gules. 


These are the arms of Sebright of Blakeshill, co. 
Worcester, impaling FitzGerald. 
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